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WILLIAM SANDAY. 


IN Dr Sanday, who passed away on September 16, 1920, 
England has lost the theologian who formed the greatest present 
link between her scholars and those of America and the con- 
tinent of Europe, and, whatever may prove to be the permanent 
value of his work, one who has left us for ever a noble model of 
the true tone and temper of the scholar and the controversialist. 
No one starting on such a career could do better than read 
the prefaces and conclusions of Sanday’s chief volumes, so 
illuminating as to his own aims and methods, so stimulating and 
suggestive to future students: one who had read and digested 
them, and (I would add to them) Mr Shuckburgh’s poem on 
Dr Hort (Hort’s Life and Letters ii p. 459), would be fully 
equipped for his task. How true was the sharp line drawn in 
his Inaugural Lecture as Ireland Professor between the duty of 
the teacher and the researcher—the teacher’s task only ‘to make 
the salient points salient’, the researcher's motto ‘There is 
nothing common or unclean’, every minutest fact to be considered, 
valued, placed in its due proportion. How wise and generous 
the attitude of mind with which he approached traditional ex- 
pressions of truth—‘a spirit of reverence for old ideas which may 
perhaps be transcended but which discharged a very important 
function in their day: a spirit of patience which does not at once 
discard and renounce them, but seeks to extract their full 
significance: and an open mind for the real extent of their 
significance’ (Zhe Life of Christ in Recent Research p. 34). 
Once more how humble-and yet how courageous the recognition 
that work on such deep subjects may fail to be right, but that an 
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author may at least deserve to be right. ‘ But for that the con- 
ditions are exacting and severe. First there must be com- 
prehensive knowledge: then there must be sound method: and 
lastly there must be the right temper or balance of mind’ 
(2b. p. 37.) This balance of mind made his work essentially that 
of a mediator ; he could not endure the dilemma ‘all or nothing’ ; 
he was always trying to see the strong points on each side, nearly 
always doing full justice to the motives of his opponents, laying 
his foundations strongly first, building slowly upon them, 
recognizing his own limitations, willing to acknowledge where he 
had made mistakes, if he did not feel quite sure of a view 
‘ putting two queries over against it in the margin’, very willing 
to collaborate with others, with great faith in younger students, 
while trenchant in his criticisms on what he thought wrong, yet 
enthusiastically generous in his admiration for new views which 
seemed to him true—witness his review of the work of 
Dr Moberly and Dr Du Bose, or this estimate of von Harnack, 
from whom he so often differed: ‘ Harnack has not only all the 
German virtues in the highest degree, but he has others less 
distinctly German—a width and generosity of outlook, a freedom 
from pedantry, a sympathy and understanding for human 
weakness, that are all his own.’ Through the whole of his life 
he was attempting to mediate between .traditional:ideas-and the 
claims of modern criticism, and from time to time he would turn 
aside to mediate, and always in a chivalrous spirit on behalf of 
the weaker party, in other controversies, as between Capital and 
Labour in social questions, between the Ritualists and their 
opponents in ecclesiastical, as between different conceptions of 
Priesthood and Sacrifice, different theorics of education, as 
between England and Germany in the Great War. But these 
nearly all lie outside the scope of this JOURNAL. I must confine 
myself to his work as a Theologian. For this he equipped 
himself with great care: having won first classes in the Classical 
Schools at Oxford and a fellowship at Trinity (1866), he stayed 
for a few years in Oxford, where he was ordained in 1867, and 
soon after held two country livings, 1872-1876. This was a time 
of real preparation: his work left him leisure for study: visits to 
Germany had: already made him acquainted with its language, 
and he became a thorough student of its theological literature. 
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This was seen at once in his first“ book, published in 1872, 
The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
and his later books, Zhe Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, The 
Life of Christ in Recent Research, Modern Christologies, and 
notably his address as President of the Congress of Religions in 
1908, shew how carefully, and with what a wide outlook he kept 
abreast all his life with later developements. His first book 
attracted notice at once for its combination of reverence with 
freedom of criticism. It was an argument for the Johannine 
authorship of the Gospel: putting aside the external evidence as 
inconclusive, he carefully compared each chapter with the 
Synoptist narrative, shewing that in spite of difference of form 
there was essential agreement in the character of the Lord and 
the substance of the discourses: and the work remains of perma- 
nent and assured value. There followed in 1876 an equally 
sound and independent piece of work, The Gospels in the Second 
Century, an examination of the quotations from the Greek 
Testament in second-century writers; the most’ valuable part 
of it being the proof that the third Gospel was prior to Marcion’s 
adaptation of it. These two books marked the author out at 
once as one who ought to hold a prominent position as a Teacher. 
Many of us were already looking for the day when he should 
return to Oxford as Professor; but Durham claimed him first, 
and from 1876-1883 he was Principal of Hatfield Hall in that 
University. The only literary output during these years consisted 
of Commentaries on the Romans and the Galatians contributed to 
Bishop Ellicott’s N.T. Commentary for English readers. In 
1883 he was elected Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis: the 
inadequate salary attached to that post would not have enabled 
him to live in Oxford had not Exeter College come to his aid 
and elected him to an official Fellowship. These two offices he 
held till 1895, when he was transferred to the Lady Margaret 
Professorship of Divinity and a Canonry at Christ Church. 
This passage from Exegesis to Divinity fell in exactly with the 
scheme of work which he had long before mapped out for 
himself. That was, to lay his foundations in exact knowledge of 
the text and MSS; then to pass to Exegesis and Introduction of 
the books of the N.T.; then finally to deal with the deeper 
questions of Theology, with the hope that it might be given him 
H 2 
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to write in the light of them a worthy Life of Christ. Before 
he came to Oxford he had gained a good knowledge of textual 
problems, not only of the N.T. but also of the old Latin 
translations of it, and of some of the Fathers. This bore fruit in . 
articles on the Corbey St James (ff), on the Italian Origin of the 
Codex Amiatinus, on the Cheltenham list of the Canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament and of the writings of Cyprian 
Biblical Texts vol ii (1886), in a careful examination in his 
Seminar of Cyprian’s Testimonia and of the N. T. text used by 
Irenaeus, and in a volume of Appendices to the N. T. in which 
he compared Westcott and Hort’s text with that of Stephanus 
and gave a selection of important variants, with illustrations from 
the Memphitic, Armenian, and Ethiopic versions (1889). The 
- tenure of the Ireland Professorship also saw the publication, in 
collaboration with Dr Headlam, of the thorough Commentary on 
the Romans (1895), and of the Bampton Lectures on /nuspiration 
(1893). His own criticism on this book in later years was that 
it was too eloquent: a truer criticism would be that it was 
misnamed: it was not a thorough discussion of Inspiration ; it 
confined the thought mainly to the prophetic inspiration and 
said little about that of psalmist or historian or of scribe: but it © 
was rather a book of Introduction, full of knowledge and of insight 
into the contents of both Old and New Testaments. A visit to 
Palestine in 1902 resulted in a charmingly written and illustrated 
discussion of The Sacred Sites of the Gospels (1903): a visit to 
America in 1904 in a course of lectures on The Criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel (1905). This is one of the completest of his works, 
dealing with both the external and the internal evidence and weigh- 
ing carefully all modern views of authorship and structure, con- 
taining with them some of his wisest thoughts on the methods of 
true criticism. He was still quite convinced that the Gospel was 
by an eye-witness, by the loved disciple, and still inclined to believe 
that the loved disciple was John. The same year saw the 
republication of his article in Hastings’s Dictionary on ‘ Jesus 
Christ ’, under the title ‘Outlines of the Life of Christ’, the most 
useful book for theological students that he wrote, introducing 
them at once to the historical and the theological problems of the 
Life. His mind was turning now mainly to the latter: that had 
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been his aim from the first, and it was accentuated by the 
friendship with Dr Moberly which had resulted from his move 
to Christ Church. He has himself described his chief debt to his 
new friend : ‘ It is strange ’—he wrote in criticism of some German 
thinking—‘ that it should not be seen that however inward 
a conviction may be and however internal the process by which 
it is reached, it must sooner or later express itself externally. 
Spirit must needs clothe itself with body : and it is only in the out- 
ward form that one spirit can communicate with another. The 
external may come in at different points in the process, but the 
internal without the external cannot exist. We in this country 
have learnt this lesson from Dr Moberly and his friends’ (7he Life 
of Christin Recent Research p. 44). In the light of this friendship 
his mind turned more to the conception of Priesthood and 
Sacrifice: he organized and presided at a conference between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists on the subject and edited the 
results, pleased to find the amount of underlying agreement that 
revealed itself (1900). His mind turned also to deeper 
Christological problems. His Life of Christ in Recent Research 
(1907) was a thorough survey of the modern problems, and 
shewed how his mind was hesitating on the subject of the 
‘Nature’ miracles. This tendency became more marked in 
Christologies Ancient and Modern (1910), containing a masterly 
review of the early and the later stages of the theme, and 
propounding a line of thought of his own in the hope that it 
might prove a contribution to its solution: a contribution which 
was worked out more fully in another volume, Personality in 
Christ and in Ourselves (1911). He had been much impressed 
by the tendency of psychology to lay stress on the subliminal 
consciousness as a large factor in our thoughts and actions, and 
it seemed to him that the fact of the gradual emergence of the 
subconscious into the conscious offered a real analogy to the way 
in which the Divine Nature in Christ would have emerged into 
and permeated the human. This contribution was not felt to 
be helpful. It almost ignores the fact that the subliminal 
consciousness is a very mixed storehouse containing things bad 
and good as well as new and old: it strangely puts the 
unconscious on a higher level than that which has become 
conscious and rational, and places the real union of the Divine 
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and Human on a lower level than a deliberate harmony of will 
and love.! 

The same year (1911) saw the publication of the Oxford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem. His own contribution to this 
is only a short but very suggestive essay on the conditions under 
which the Evangelists would have written, both their psycho- 
logical attitude to their theme, and the external limitations 
imposed by the difficulty of ready reference to written sources ; 
but the whole work is the outcome of his influence. He had in 
his first book anticipated the present solution of the Synoptic 
problem ; he had worked through it in detail year after year in 
his Seminar, and the volume is the joint contribution of those 
who had attended it. All these later books had been sketches 
preparatory to the main work of all his aim, The Life of Christ. 
But it was becoming clear that that aim would never be 
achieved. Time was slipping by very rapidly, and there was 
another reason: it was necessary to make up his mind more 
decidedly as to his attitude to the Gospel miracles. This had 
always been an anxious problem with him: he had tried to hold 
the balance between the traditional view and the claims of 
a rather rigid theory of the uniformity of Nature, but by 1912 
the balance had gone against the traditional view: he felt clear 
that while God’s power could mould and control the lower laws to 
higher purposes, yet His Nature required that He should respect 
the limitations which those laws imposed, and he could no longer 
accept, though he hesitated to say that he rejected, the Virgin 
Birth, the literal Resurrection and Ascension of the Lord, and 
the Nature Miracles. This was the theme to which he recurred 
again and again in the next few years: he dealt with it in 
a paper at the Church Congress 1912: it led to sharp controversy 
with Bishop Gore (Bishop Gore’s Challenge to Criticism, 1914), 
to a friendly correspondence with the Dean of Christ Church 
(Spirit, Matter and Miracle, privately printed 1916), and with 
a former pupil, the Rev. N. P. Williams (Form and Content of the 
Christian Tradition, 1916), and he returned to the theme in his 
last public lecture (Divine Overruling, 1920) and his Nunc 


1 With regard to the relation of the conscious to the subconscious self I should 
like to call attention to a sermon by Dr H. Scott Holland, printed for the first time 
in his posthumous volume The Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth Gospel, pp. 95-106. 
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Dimittis (The Position of Liberal Theology, 1920). These critics 
urged that his view of uniformity was too rigid, that it excluded 
from the Divine power ‘the faculty of initiative, the power of 
making fresh departures’, that greater spiritual power might 
embody itself in greater external results (the influence of 
Dr Moberly, who had impressed this truth on him at one time, 
had been for some years removed by death), that he did not give 
sufficient weight to the actual testimony for the miracles, that he 
had not considered how far the times in which the Gospels were 
written were consistent with the growth of legendary matter: but 
his own mind remained quite clear; the only limitation he could 
allow was he would not assert positively more than that his view 
might be true: but to himself it brought conviction and peace : 
it seemed to have cleared away the last barrier between science and 
religion and to have introduced a unity in all thought: and he 
championed it with characteristic sincerity and courage. There 
synchronized with this change about miracle, partly induced by 
it, a change in his view of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. | 
He was partly affected in this by Mr E. F. Scott’s book on the 
Gospel, which seemed to him to picture an adequate situation 
out of which the Gospel could have. arisen, but the deciding 
influence came from the article in the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica by Baron Friedrich von Higel. 

Time only will shew what is the value and effect of his 
Christological discussions: what is certain is that his influence 
was one of the great factors in bringing about the acceptance of 
the critical view of the Bible, that he more than any one else in 
England helped to solve the Synoptic problem and did work 
that will last on the exegesis of the Fourth Gospel and the 
Epistle to the Romans, that he made the English mind face the 
problem of eschatology in the N.T. We in Oxford know 
that he lifted the level of Professorial work and drew round him 
a circle of devoted students: all will recognize the strong 
religious belief in the Divine overruling of History, in the 
Divine character of Christ, in the universal meaning of His life 
and of the Atonement wrought by His death. It was my 
privilege to share the last walk that he took. Three things stand 
out prominently in my recollection of it. A fortnight before he 
had given to members of the Churchmen’s Union an address 
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characterized by all his old vigour and felicitousness ; this was 
nominally an account of the work of Dr Hatch ; it was really also 
a comparison in respect of style, learning, and scientific method 
of ten recent theologians, Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Pusey, 
Bright, Liddon, Church, Bigg, Stanley, and Jowett; and now 
reflexion filled him with self-reproach that in that address (it is 
printed in 7he Modern Churchman, October 1920) he had said 
about Dr Westcott that ‘he dabbled in fundamentals’: he felt 
that he had been unjust to the author of Zhe Gospel of the 
Resurrection. There was delight in the resolutions of the 
Lambeth Conference, with their vision of the Reunion of 
Christendom, and also an optimistic view of the future of 
theological study in England. There was lastly a hope that 
it might be given to him to do a little more work; he wished to 
do this in two directions. He said once that the process of learning 
would never end for him till life ended (Christologies Ancient and 
Modern p. 5); this proved true, and equally true was it that the 
process of teaching never ended till then: he was hoping to draw 
out the indicatiéns given by the Gospels of the Divine conscious- 
ness in the Lord’s utterances ; and he was still looking forward 
to being able to preach once again in the Cathedral: he had 
asked the Dean and Chapter some months before to allow him 
to be the preacher on Wednesdays in Lent 1921: and he told 
me that his theme would be the lessons to be learnt from the 
War. That was not to be. But for how much have we to be 
grateful, for the work, the example, the stimulus, the affection 
tam cari capitis. \t would be too exacting to wish for more, 


WALTER LOCK. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


LA TRADITION MANUSCRITE DE LA COR- 
RESPONDANCE DE SAINT BASILE 


By THE LATE ABBE M. BESSIERES 
(Epirep sy C. H. TURNER: SEE NOTE ON p. 137) 


CuaPITReE III 
L’EMBRANCHEMENT B 


§ I. Tableau synoptique des familles Bo et Bu. 


Des deux familles Bo et Bu la plus compléte quant au nombre de 
lettres est la famille Bo. Mais elle est de formation plus récente que 
Bu, dont elle est peut-étre issue. Nous prendrons comme bases de notre 
tableau les deux mss Coislin 237 (C) et Mediceus 1v 14 (F) dela famille 
Bo, dont ils sont les représentants les plus anciens. F représente un état 
intermédiaire entre Bo et Bu. 


TABLEAU V. 


























Bo Bu 
A. >. 
mae Ordre | Medic. | Coisl. 237 (C) ‘ Vatic. | Paris. | Ambros. 
ate combiné | iv 14 | Arsenal 234 (A)! vee 2209| 971 604 
6 Bo-Bu | (F) |Monac.497(M,?| 7°3 (R) 
14 I A fait défaut jus- inter epp. om, om. 
qu’au numéro Gregorii. 
[Greg. 6] 2 33, M* (c’est-a- tr. aprés 4| om. om. 
[Greg. 114] 3 dire premiére om. om. 
eg - = 4 main de M) jus- om. om. 
qu’au numéro 2y, 
de lordre com- 
biné. 
335 
[Greg. 6} 
19 [5] ir. aprés ep. 14 om. om. 
(ordre combiné) 
195 
279 





1 Le ms de I’Arsenal 234 (état actuel) ne commence qu’au milieu de la lettre 19. 
Les 23 premiers numéros sont a identifier avec les 23 premiers numéros du Coislin 
237. [But the Coislin MS appears to have 24 letters, not 23, previous to ep. 203, 
in the middle of which the Arsenal MS now begins: see chapter I p. 38]. 

2 On trouve au début du Monacensis 497 (M) d'insertion postérieure les lettres 
suivantes: 2 (a’), 1 (B’), 4 (7’'), 14 (&), 7 (€’3, 19 (9). 47 1¢), (Greg. Naz. 114] (7’), 
36x (6’), 362 (’), 363 (:a’), 364 (6’), 242 (+7'), 189 («e'), 102 9"), 16 («¢”), 226 
(7), 259 (+0). 
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Ed. Bénéd,} Ordre. 
(et Migne) o-Bu 

[190] 

192 | 

193] 

t94 

351] 
9 6 
4 7 
13 8 
211 9 
12 10 
3 II 
I 12 
4° 13 
41 14 
oo] 
58 5 
295 16 
16 17 
259 18 
226 19 
62 20 
102 [21 

302 [2 | 
269 23 
st 24 
251 25 
99 26 
203 27 
207 28 
5 29 
6 30 
247 31 
246 32 
238 33 
240 34 
229 35 
230 36 
121 37 

[246] 
130 38 
140 39 
135 4° 
160 41 
55 42 
253 43 
256 44 
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TABLEAU V (suite). 
| 


} . 
ri nm oT 
| | 743 
epp.7 
169 
171 
170 
ep. 47 
om. 
tr. 
tr. 
tr. 
om, 
tr. 
om, 
ep. 19 C 


incipit cod. M* 
om. CM* 
om, CM 


om.} 


incipit cod. A 


om. A® 
om, A 


om. A 


ep. 122° 

















epp. 7 

169 
170 
171 
47 


om. 


ep. 122 








Paris. 


971 
epp. 


169 
170 


om, 


om, 


om, 
om, 
om, 
om, 
om. 


om. 


om, 


om, 


Ambros, 
604 


epp. 
169 
170 
171 


om, 
om. 


om. 
om. 


om, 


om. 
om. 


om, 
om. 


om, 
om, 


om. 
om. 


om. 


1 La lettre 251 aux Evésiens, oi: sont relatés maints détails de la vie d’Eustathe 
de Sébaste trés importants au point de vue historique, fait partie de la tradition Bo 


et Bu. 


Son absence dans F doit donc étre imputée 4 quelque accident ou oubli. 


2 Par suite de la perte d’un folio, A passe du commencement de xs’ (ep. 6) a la 
fin de «6 (ep. 238). 


% Remarquer l'accord de F avec R, et l'accord des quatre autres mss Bo entre 
eux. 
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TABLEAU V (suiée}. 
' | } 
Ed. Bénéd. | Ort .| ane Vatic. |p | Paris. | Ambros. 
(et Migne) | po Bu 713 97! 604 
29 45 om. 
25 46 om. om. 
300 47 
Io1 45 
301 49 
227 50 
228 51 
26 52 
18 53 
106 54 om 
206 55 
139 56 om, om. 
82 57 om, om. 
80 58 om. om. 
ep. 60! 
61 59 om.) om. om, 
69 60 om, om. 
66 6t om. om, 
67 62 om. om, 
133 63 
266 64 om. 
219 5 
156 66 
100 67 
136 68 om. C ut uid. . om. 
30 69 ont. om, 
162 7° 
98 71 om, 
241 72 
138 73 ont. om, 
27 74 om. 
182 75, 
183 76 
48 77 | 
128 rh: 
239 79 om, C ut uid, om. om. 
127 
95 81 om. 
141 82 
198 83 
237 84 
34 85 om, 
268 86 i° partie om. om, 
seulement 
145 87 
ep. 268 2™ 
partie 
ep. 64 
31 88 
146 89 
28 go om. om. 
63 gt 
210 g2 ont. om 
1 [I cannot help suspecting some slip in M. Bessiéres’ notes at this point: that 
he had written 60 for 61 seems more likely than that Vat. 713 shculd have chanced 
to substitute the one letter for the other. ] 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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Ed. Bénéd. 
(et Migne) 


126 
204 
54 
291 
53 
244 
250 


206 bis! 
113 
114 
57 
154 
164 
165 





Ordre 
combiné 
Bo-Bu 


93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


100 
101 
102 
103 


107 


127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 





TABLEAU V (suite). 


- 


CAM 


om. M 
om, M 
om. M 


Vatic. 
713 





de Sp. 
S. ch.23, 
€pp- 4, 
2uI, 12, 
116, 17, 


179 
[Gr. 113] 
om, 
om, 
om, 
on, 
om, 
fr. aprés 5 
om, 
om, 
om~. 
om. 
on, 
Ont. 








Paris. 


971 


R 





om. 


ont. 
om. 
om. 


om, 


om, 


om. 
om, 





Ambros. 
604 


oni. 


om, 
ow, 


om. 
om. 


1 La lettre 206 figure deux fois dans la plupart des mss B: une premiére fois 
sans adresse, comme lettre de consolation wapayv@nri«n (se reporter au numéro 55 
de notre ordre combiné, p. 107 supra), une seconde fois avec l'adresse 76 aia, 
cest-a-dire "EAmd‘y, & qui est adressée la lettre précédente 205. 
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TABLEAU V (suite). 


























, Ordre : ot 
ie anime 2 | CAM =. R pos a 
Bo-Bu | 713 97 4 
68 138 ont. om. 
252 139 
197 140 om. om, 
120 14! om. om, 
129 142 om, om. 
89 143 om.* tr.(ana’ om. tr. (ona’) 
159 144 de Bu) 
161 145 
176 146 
191 147 
150 148 
231 149 
202 150 
200 151 
201 152 
218 153 
232 154 
248 155 om. M 
ep. 82M 
236 157 
233 158 om. 
234 159 
235 160 om. 
Aprés le n° 160 de notre ordre combiné Bu différe de Bo: 
mais nous continuons a faire figurer les chiffres de R en 
lettres grecques (compléter ces indications par celles du 
tableau VI), pour montrer les lettres que Bu a de commun 
avec Bo et celles qui étant dans Bo manquent dans Bu. 
Ed. Bénéd.| Ordre Vatic. 
(et Migne) Bo F | CAM 713 R 
188 161 om.? | one 
199 162 om. \* ons” 
217 163 om. onl’ 
260 164 pes” 
341 165 ¢tr.aprés | om. 
179 ‘ 
335 166 | ped’ bis 
349 167 a 
350 168 om. por’ 
35! 169 om. pod’ 
352 170 om. =| pa’ 


’ On est surpris que cette lettre intéressante adressée 4 Méléce d’Antioche 
manque dans F, On peut s’expliquer cette lacune en admettant que jusqu’au 
numéro 160 de l’ordre combiné F dépend d’un ancétre identique a R, et qu’a partir 
des numéros suivants il dépend d'un ancétre ressemblant aux autres mss Bo, qui 
assignent a la lettre 89 une place différente de celle que lui assigne Bu (o7a’, voir 
tableau VI p. 115 infra). 

2 Les trois lettres canoniques 188 199 217 manquent dans F, parce que ces trois 
lettres ne figurent pas dans la partie que ce ms a de commun avec Bu. A la vérité 
ces trois lettres figurent bien dans R, mais dans la partie de ce ms qui n’a rien de 
commun avec Bo et particuliérement avec F, 
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TABLEAU V (suite). 

Ed. Bénéd.| Ordre | | ' Vatic. 

(et Migne) Bo ry CAM | 713 R 
353 171 om, pra’ 
354 172 om, p78’ 
35 173 om. pry’ 
35 174 om. 
336 175 om. C ut uid. pén’ 
33 176 om, pe’ 
33 177 om. po’ 
339 173 om, poa’ 
340 179 po8! 

[165] ep. 341 ep. 341 dis CA 
342 180 poy’ 
343 181 pod’ 
347 182 pad’ 
348 183 pae 
344 184 poe’ 
345 185 poe’ bis 
346 186 pod” 
38 187 ony’ 
105 188 opy 
189 189 om, CM (189 fi- age’ 
gure parmi les 
lettres de la 2™° 
main de M, voir 
p. 105 n. 2) 
7 190 tr, aprés tr. aprés 
ep. 5 ep. 5 
71 19! om.) ots” 
169 192 = fr. aprés tr. aprés 
ep. 5 ep. 5 
I]t 193 tr. tr, 
170 194 tr. tr. 
271 195 ay’ 
84 196 ay” 
276 197 of 
148 198 ons” 
149 199 aaS” 
74 200 oan’ 
112 201 opp’ 
279 203 ope’ 
179 203 ty. aprés ov’ 
99, voir 
p. 108 
73 204 ove’ 
281 205 ofa’ 
86 206 om, 
72 207 oS” 
225 208 ood 
365 [209] om. CAM om. 
24 210 coy 
15 2Ir om. 
27 212 om. 
28 , 33 om. 
142 214 om. 
143 215 
144 216 om. 
1 Ep. 71, a S. Grégoire de Nazianze, figure dans la premiére partie de F, parmi 
les lettres de S. Grégoire de Nazianze. 
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TABLEAU V (suite). 
Ed. Bénéd.| Ordre 





| Vatic. 

(et Migne) | Bo | F | CAM 713 R 
on we | om, 
— a“ om, 
303 yo 4 om, 
306 =e om. 
278 = om, 
134 222 op 
194 — oe 
208 224 par 
329 225 pa’ 
163 226 oy 

227 One 

20 227 = 

21 228 a8! 
15! 229 oxo’ 

ep. 182 bis! 

124 230 alt 
261 231 prc 
125 232 on’! 
go 233 ope’ 

243 234 of’ 
263 235 ott 
242 236 a 
gt 237 ov" 
254 238 om, 
92 239 om, 

ep. 295 dis? 

255 —— om. 
- 7 goa’ 
65 242 oe 
97 243 of 
292 244 om. ove’ 
193 245 ody’ 

122 246 ¢r.aprés ir. aprés 37 
37 
282 247 otn’ 
334 248 066’ 
333 “— om, 
186 250 pad’ 
187 251 | 96" 
137 252 om. C oe’ 
tr. 253 252 A 
294 253 aos” 
222 254 | oad 
— 255 co 
220 256 a 
94 257 pa 
I 258 oxp’ 
5 [259] om, CAM ony 
328 a60 om, 
118 261 18" 
116 262 ona’ 
325 263 on 
324 264 ona! 
277 265 pret 





1 La lettre 182 figure deux fois dans F: voir le numéro 75 de l’ordre combiné, 
Pp. 107 supra. 
2 Voir n° 16 de l’ordre combiné, p. 106, 








1i2 


Ed, Bénéd. | 
(et Migne) | 


Ordre 
Bo 


266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 


292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
3°5 
306 
5°7 
308 
3°9 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
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TaBLeau V (suite). 


F | CAM 


om. M 


Vatic. 
713 


ir. 270 269 M om. 


om. 


om.* 


om? 


(Greg. 57] 





1 (Ep. 283) : 4 une veuve, sans grand intérét. 


2 (Ep. 108): 


5 (Ep. 103): aux habitants de Satala. 
qnes mss, 


au tuteur des héritiers de Julitte, qui avait été elle-méme veuve. 


Cette lettre est dvemiypupos dans quel- 
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TABLEAU V (suite). 














Ed. Bénéd,| Ordre ' Vatic. 
(et Migne) Bo F | CAM] 713 R 
77 317 om. 
209 318 om. 
36 319 om. 
285 320 om. 
309 321 om. 
314 322 om, 
305 323 om, 
308 324 om* om. 
II 325 om. 
29 326 om. 
35 327 om. 
310 328 om. 
249 329 pot’ 
11 330 om. 
331 331 pct 
155 332 om. 
213 333 om. 
88 334 om. 
270 335 om, 
Z 336 om? om. 
28: 337 om. 
3097 338 oop’ 
37 339 , om. 
289 340 om, 
a 341 a 
42 ° 
168 a ove” 
ep. 156 bis* 
157 344 om. 
158 345 ont’ 
290 349 ovn 
215 347 om. 
257 348 go 
° 349 od" 
59 350 oa 
51 fr.aprés 5 tr, aprés § 
ye 7 p. 106 supra p. 106 supra 
166 352 om.* _ omM om, 
16 om. M om. 
— ep. 280 dis® 
64 [354] om. CAM om. ova’ 
aé om. om. M om. 
67 om. om. M gt 
c8 om. om. M om. 


1 (Ep. 308): dveni-ypagos én mpocracia. 

2 (Ep. 287): & Eusébe de Samosate, anno 376. 

5 Voir le numéro 66 de l’ordre combiné, p. 107 supra. 

* (Ep. 166) : sur cette lettre a Eusébe de Samosate, voir note des Bénédictins 
[Migne, col. 640, note 51] ‘inter epistolas (Gregorii Nazianzeni) haec trigesima est, 
ipsique videtur tribuenda’. 

5 Cf. n° 282 de l’ordre Bo, p. 112 supra. 

§ Pseudo-Apollinaire (MS. Bagidcos "Amodwapiw) : éditée par L, Sebastiani a 
Rome, 1796. 

7 epi rod awparos Tov Kupiov. 

8 apds rods yi) dexopévous 7d ‘Opoovaiov. 

VOL. XXII. I 








j 
14 
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TABLEAU V (suite). 








Ed. Bénéd.| Ordre | Vatie. | 

(et Migne) Bo F | CAM 713 R 
[Libanios 1226 om, CM | _ om, 
1227 om. CM om, om, 
1228] om, CM Gn’ 
[Greg. Naz. 136] om. om, CM om. om, 
d' om. ACM om. om. 

115 om. ; of 
[Greg. Nys. 2°] om. om. CM om, om. 


N.B. — Le Mediceus 1v 14 a subi vers la fin une perturbation et 
certaines mutilations qui rendent la comparaison malaisée avec les autres 
mss. (Voir description, ch. I p. 43.) Néanmoins ce ms semble former 
un chainon nécessaire entre Bu et Bo. L/’ordre des lettres qu’il donne 
reproduit assez souvent les variantes de Bu. En outre le texte des 
lettres, quand se produit une divergence entre Bo et Bu, demeure fidéle 
& Bu (voir le tableau des variantes de la lettre 46). En conséquence le 
Mediceus Iv 14 peut passer pour le représentant d’un état ancien de Bo, 
les légtres variantes que présente Bo étant des remaniements de cet état 
dont le Mediceus tv 14 subsiste comme témoin. 


§ Il. Supplément au tableau précédent pour la famille Bu. 
On a vu que les mss Vat. 2209 (R), Paris. 971, Ambros. 604, cessent 
de concorder avec les mss de la famille Bo a partir du n° 160 de l’ordre 
combiné. Mais entre eux ils continuent 4 présenter de grandes analogies 
qui ressortiront du tableau suivant 4 la base duquel nous placons l’ordre 
du Vat. 2209. 


TaBLeEav VI. 











Ed. Bénéd. pa 2209| Par. | Amb. 604‘; Ed. Bénéd.] Vat. 2209] Par. | Amb. 6044 
(et Migne)f (R) 971 | (et Migne) (R) 971 | 
III pte’ = om. pfe’ 344 poe’ 
104 ptS" jusqu’a 345 poe’ bis 
110 pit’ pre 346 pos” 
(23 lettres) 349 pot” 
335 pe’ bis om. ptt’ bis} 350 pon’ 
336 pen jusqu’a 351 poe’ 
337 pé8 pre 352 pr’ 
33 po (20 lettres) 353 pra’ 
339 poa’ 354 pap’ 
3490 pop’ 355 pry 
342 poy 34 pnd’ 
343 pos! 34 pre 





* Basile, Homélies (Migne 31, col. 1488 et suiv.). 

2 (Ep. 115): & une femme hérétique Simplicia: dans F parmi les lettres de 
S. Grég. Naz. cdf’. 

5 Migne 46, col. 1009. 

* Aprés pfe’ Amb. 604 donne 32 lettres qui devaient figurer plus loin: o’, af’, 
ae'—ox', a8’ —opa’, copy’ ops’, av’ ava’: voir p. 115 infra. 
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TABLEAU VI (suite). 

















Ed. Bénéd.| Vat.2209 | Par. | Amb, 604 | Ed. Bénéd.| Vat. ed Par. | Amb. 604 
(et Migne) (R) 971 (et Migne) (R) | 971 | 
304 prs” 280 odd’ 
293 pu’ om. om. 324 one 
, ©&P33 ep. 33 149 oA” 

174 pan tr. pd’ 75 ant’ . 

186 p70’ pan’ 714 ohn! om. 

187 PG’ 313 on 

ep. 328 ep. 328 325 op’ 

329 pa’ 52 cpa’ 

118 pce’ 112 opp’ om. om. 

196 pGy’ 105 ony 

321 Ge 279 ope’ 

330 pce’ om. om, go ope’ om, om. 

331 + id om, om, . a ops” om, om. 

mepi Tou ad@pa- pct’ om, 356 opt’ om, om, 
TOS TOU K. 261 opr!’ om. om, 
{Liban. 1228] pon om. om, 179 ov’? 
[Greg.Naz. pce’ om, om. 64 ova’ 
136] 292 vp’ om. 
249 o’ om. 172 ovy’ om. 
94 oa’ 73 avd’ 
20 op’ om. 192 ove’ 

163 ay om.) 168 ows , 
21 08 om. ep.157 ep. 157 
87 05’ bis om, 158 ove 

137 ae’ 290 ov! 

72 oF . QI ov’ 

115 of” om. om. 243 of’ om, ont, 
97 on! om, om. 281 ofa’ om 

173 ‘of 177 ofB’ om. 

65 a tr. (pour les 178 ofy 

59 ova’ om. lettres ot’ 32 of om. 

134 op" jusqu’a ova’ 189 ote om. om. 
v. p. 114M. 4) 71 ofS" om, om. 

271 ay’ om, 263 off’ om. om, 
60 ow om, 282 af’ om. 

194 ou’ 334 of’ om, om. 

299 as” 257 oo’ 
4 ot’ 132 goa 

147 oun’ 3°7 oop’ om. 

276 a0’ 24 aoy om, 

152 on’ 225 a08 

277 oxa’ om, 242 coe’ om, 

I oxp’ 204 o0S” 
5 ony’ 103 oot’ om. 

208 ond 222 con 

163 bis oxe’ 221 aod’ om. 

148 ons” 220 on’ om. 

272 one om, 89 ona om, 

(jusqu’a oA" incl.) 124 onB’ 
96 oxy 38 ory’ om. om. 

151 ont 125 ond om. om, 

180 on 188 one om. om. 

116 ara’ 199 ons” om, om, 
76 oAB" 217 on’ om om. 

193 ory 





1 Voir oxe’, doublette de la méme lettre 163. 


2 [The scribe of R appears to have jumped over the cypher op’ in his 
enumeration. ] 


3 Suivent les deux épitres 93, 83, d’une autre main, 
12 
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N.B. — La concordance entre les 3 manuscrits est légérement altérée 
du fait que dans l’Ambrosianus 604 tout un lot composé de 32 lettres se 
trouve transporté 4 une place différente de celle qu’elles occupent dans 
le Vat. 2209 (R). Mais ces 32 lettres offrent entre elles la méme suc- 


cession dans les deux ms. Ce n’est donc qu’une divergence sans 
importance. 


§ III. Remarques et conclusions sur les familles Bo et Bu. 


Il est évident que les deux familles Bo et Bu remontent & une méme 
source en ce qui concerne leur grande série concordante, mais il y a lieu 
d’examiner de plus prés la partie trés importante ot les deux. familles 
divergent. Nous croyons que Bu représente pour cette partie un état 
moins avancé de classement que Bo, et que cette derniére famille est 
issue d’un archétype voisin de Bu, mais plus complet que le Vati- 
canus 2209(R). Dans notre tableau V l’ordre Bo étant pris pour base, 
nous avons noté, dans la colonne du Vat. 2209, la place qu’occupe chaque 
lettre de la série divergente dans ce manuscrit. En examinant les deux 
ordres, on a l’impression que I’auteur de l’ordre Bo se servait d’un exem- 
plaire du type Bu, avec la préoccupation de rapprocher les lettres qui, 
suivant son idée, devaient former des groupes homogénes. Quand ces 
lettres ne se trouvaient pas trop dispersées, la tache était facile. Il n’y 
avait qu’ les transcrire 4 mesure, en rejetant 4 une autre place les 
lettres intercalées. 

(i) Exemple: Les deux familles donnent une série de six lettres 
4 Sophronios, maitre des offices. Dans Bu elles occupent les places 
suivantes : 

oxl, oxy, od, crf’, ove, c&P. 

L’auteur de l’ordre Bo n’a fait que rapprocher ces lettres sans aucune 
interversion d’ailleurs. Ce sont 272 96 180 76 192 177. (Cf. tableau 
V a partir du n° 283 de l’ordre Bo, p. 112.) 

(ii) De méme, on a dans les deux familles trois lettres : 

243 aux évéques d’Italie et des Gaules, 
263 
242 

Dans Bu ces trois lettres importantes occupent les places suivantes : 
of, o&€, voc. Bo les rapproche les unes des autres dans l’ordre ci- 
dessus. (Voir ordre Bo du tableau V, numéros 234, 235, 236, p. 111.) 

(iii) Méme remarque pour les lettres 20 et 21 au sophiste Leontios 
qui sont of’ et o& dans Bu (ordre combiné du tableau V, 227 et 228). 

(iv) Les deux familles Bo et Bu contiennent quantité ‘de lettres de 
recommandation ou d’intercession au sens large du mot. Seulement 
dans Bu elles ne se suivent pas immédiatement. Bo. les rapproche, 
mais sans aucune interversion. Ce sont: Me 


} aux Occidentaux. 
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271 & Eustbe de Samosate, pour lui recommander un prétre nemmé 
Cyriaque. 
84 4 un gouverneur de province, pour lui recommander d’exonérer un 
enfant. 
148 
149 
74 & Martinien, pour qu’il intéresse l’empereur au sort de la Cappa- 
doce. 
112 4 Andronicos, au sujet d’un certain Domitien. 
27% sans adresse, au sujet d’une femme maltraitée. 
179 «a Arinthée, pour un homme calomnié. 
73 4 Callisthéne, intercession. 
281 au préfet Modeste, en faveur d’Helladios, 
Ces lettres, qui figurent au tableau V (n° 195, 196, 198-205 de 
Yordre Bo), sont respectivement dans Bu 


ory, of’, oxs’, ads’, ody’, op’, ops, ov’, cvs, ofa’. 

Ces exemples sont les plus caractéristiques. Nous ne croyons pas 

nécessaire d’insister sur les autres de moindre importance. Des 

observations qui précédent concluons provisoirement que Bu représente 
un état plus archaique que Bo de l’embranchement B, 

état dans lequel le classement des lettres est moins X 


ha Trajan, au sujet d’un certain Maxime. 


avancé. Si nous admettons que les deux familles dérivent 
d’un ancétre Y, nous dirons que Bu continue plus 
directement cet ancétre, tandis que Bo s’en écarte le 
plus des deux. On peut figurer ce rapport comme suit : 

Le Mediceus tv 14 (F) représente un état intermédiaire entre Bo et 
Bu. Si l’on consulte le tableau des variantes de la lettre 46, on verra 
que ses legons sont presque toujours celles de Bu. Quant 4 l’ordre 
méme des lettres, c’est celui de Bo, moins quelques divergences vers le 
début, divergences pour lesquelles il concorde avec Bu. 

Il semblerait que tous ces remaniements d’ordre auraient da aboutir 
& une classification trés logique et trés claire de la correspondance dans 
la famille Bo. Pourtant il s’en faut que l’ordre Bo soit aussi satisfaisant 
que les ordres Ab ou Ac. Sans doute, on s’y est efforcé de grouper en- 
semble les lettres 4 un méme correspondant, par exemple les lettres 
4 Amphilochios d’Iconium, les lettres de Basile & Libanigs et de 
Libanios 4 Basile, les lettres 4 Eustathe de Sébaste, la plus grande partie 
des lettres 2 Eusébe de Samosate ou aux personnes de son entourage, 
etc., etc. Pourtant cette méthode de classement n’a pas été poussée 
jusqu’au bout : ainsi les lettres 4 Méléce d’Antioche ne sont pas réunies 
ensemble. Est-ce parce que Méléce, exilé durant presque tout son é€pi- 
scopat, changea souvent de résidence ?_ En tout cas on ne peut invoquer 


Bo Bu 








‘ 
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une telle raison quand il s’agit des lettres & Grégoire de Nazianze qui 
durent entrer les premiéres dans le Corpus basilien. 

On ne saisit pas toujours trés bien la raison qui a fait rapprocher les 
lettres dans Bo, quand il s’agit de correspondants différents. Sans doute 
il y a des séries homogénes aisées & justifier. Par exemple on comprend 
pourquoi les lettres 247 246 238 240 229 230 I2I 1g0 se suivent 


‘sans hiatus (31-38, ordre Bo), parce qu’elles sont adressées 4 divers 


destinataires résidant tous 4 Nicopolis d’Arménie. De méme la lettre 
140 4 l’église d’Antioche a attiré 4 sa suite 135 et 160 (39-41, ordre Bo), 
dont les destinataires habitaient Antioche, ensuite (43, 44) 253 aux 
prétres d’Antioche, 256 4 des moines de Bérée (prés d’Antioche). Mais 
pourquoi 55 figure-t-elle dans ce groupe? . A moins que son destinataire, 
le prétre Grégoire qui violait les canons, ne fat lui aussi un Syrien, ce 
qui est douteux. On s’explique également que la lettre 139 aux Alexan- 
drins soit suivie des lettres 82 80 61 69 66 67 4 St Athanase, 133 
266 4 Pierre: d’Alexandrie (ordre Bo, 56-64). Mais pourquoi 219, au 
clergé de Samosate, est-elle séparée de tout le paquet 4 Eusébe de 
Samosate (ordre Bo, 65, 67-74) par 156 au prétre Evagrios, qui ne 
résidait probabiement pas 4 Samosate, mais dans quelque ville d’Arménie ? 
Parfois certaines lettres sont groupées d’aprés leur objet ou ce qui en 
fait en général la matiére. Ainsi on a toute une série (Bo 95 et suiv.) 
ayant trait & des questions disciplinaires et canoniques (54 291 53 
4 divers chorévéques), & des questions théologiques, compliquées de ques- 
tions de personnes — Apollinaire de Laodicée, Eustathe de Sébaste — 
244 250 a Patrophile, ami de Basile et d’Eustathe, 216 4 Méléce d’An- 
tioche, 258 4 Epiphane, évéque de Salamine en Chypre, 245 & Théophile 
au sujet d’Eustathe. Mais dans cette série que font les lettres 49 50 
195 184 185 181 81? La correspondance avec Eustathe (79 119 223: 
Bo 110-112) est suivie de la correspondance au sujet d’Eustathe (224 
212 131), mais on ne comprend pas la présence dans ce groupe de la 
lettre 265 & quelques évéques égyptiens exilés. 

En somme les manuscrits Bo nous présentent, pour ainsi dire, un 
systéme de classement 4 trois degrés. Premitrement, les lettres sont en 
général groupées par correspondants. En second lieu, elles sont 
groupées suivant un point de vue géographique. On s’est efforcé de 
mettre ensemble toutes celles qui étaient parties, 4 des dates diverses, 
vers une fhéme destination. Enfin, elles sont groupées suivant leur objet 
ou certaines ressemblances purement formelles. Voici ce que nous 
entendons parla. Les anciens distinguaient différents genres de lettres ; 
par exemple le genre consolatoiré (xapayvOyrixov), le genre parénétique, 
le genre protreptique, et le genre apotreptique (voir 4 ce sujet Demetrios 
de Phalere, dans les Zpistolographi Graeci de Hercher, collection Didot). 
Ce point de vue de la distinction des genres n’est pas absent 4 coup sir 
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de la classification des lettres qui a abouti 4 l’ordre Bo. Ainsi nous 
avons les lettres 62 269 qui se suivent avec l’adjonction rapapvOyrixy,' 
de méme 300 Ior 301 227 (47-50). Mais voici ok commence I’incon- 
séquence. En cherchant a réunir ensemble les lettres de consolation, 
les auteurs de l’ordre Bo rencontrent la lettre 247, qui contient 4 la fois 
une consolation et une exhortation. Cette lettre est adressée aux habi- 
tants de Nicopolis ; la-dessus ils ont jugé & propos de mettre & la suite 
de 247 la lettre 246, adressée elle aussi aux Nicopolitains, ensuite de 
238 et de 240 aux prétres de Nicopolis, de 229 aux clercs de Nicopolis, 
de 230 aux magistrats de Nicopolis, de 121 et de 130 4 Théodote de 
Nicopolis (31-38 Bo). La série épuisée, Bo revient aux lettres de con- 
solation. Seulement la lettre 140 (rj ’ExxAnoia Avrioyeias rapapvOyTiKy) 
amorcera une série adressée 4 d’autres destinataires résidant 4 Antioche 
ou ailleurs en Syrie. Autre exemple: la lettre 29 (Tj "ExxAnoia ’Ayxi- 
pas tapapvOyrixy) attireta & sa suite la lettre 25 & Athanase, évéque 
d’Ancyre (Bo 45, 46). 

On pourrait de méme passer en revue quelques exemples de lettres 
d’exhortation. Mais le procédé est le méme. II semble que pour un 
grand nombre de lettres les séries aient été amorcées en partant d’un 
ordre ot dominait le point de vue formel que nous venons d’exposer. 
Ce qui a été dit suffira peut-étre 4 donner une idée de la complication 
de l’ordre Bo, complication issue d’un certain manque de logique. 


Famille Bz. 


§ IV. Les manuscrits Vaticanus 435 et Berolinensis 23, ou 
famille Bz. 


Comme nous I’avons noté en décrivant le Berolinensis 23, nous avons 
& faire 4 deux manuscrits unis par un rapport de filiation, le Berolinensis 
se présentant comme une copie du Vaticanus 435. Car, pour certaines 
lettres, on retrouve dans le Berolinensis non pas l’ordre primitif, mais 
Yordre interverti du Vat. 435: les lettres 102 go2 269 62 précédent 
dans Berol. les lettres 40 41 295 259 tout 4 fait selon état actuel 
du Vat. 435, qui différe & ce point de l’ordre primitif du Vat. 435; 
comme on peut le voir ch. I pp: 46, 47 supra. 

Le fait qu’au début le Berolinensis dépend de lordre interverti du 
Vaticanus prouve suffisamment qu'il n’est qu’une copie de ce dernier 
ms; copie que nous pourrons négliger dans Ja suite. Seulement il 
faut noter que le Berolinensis 23 a complété le Vaticanus 435 par 
24 piéces faisant partie de la tradition Bz et qui accusent une lacune 
dans le Vaticanus 435, epp. 282 95 141 198 237 85 284 71 137 

1 [These two letters do follow one another in CM*: but in F, Vat. 713, and R 
the sequence is interrupted by two other letters, 102 and 302, of which only the 
second is rapapvOnrinh (see epp. 20-23). ] 
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294 257 233 234 235 153 93 264 267 222 221 220 89 124 268. 
Parmi ces 24 piéces il y en a d’ailleurs quelques-unes que le Vaticanus 
435 donne, mais en les placant différemment: par exemple, epp. 153 268. 


TABLEAU VII. 


§ V. La famille Bz et la famille Bo. 


La famille Bz présente avec la famille Bo des analogies d’ordre qui 
ressortiront du tableau suivant : 

















Bo Bz Bo Bz Bo Bz Bo Bz Bo Bz 
1! 
[Greg.6] om. 123° 205" fr. 354 318 
| Greg. 114] 262 206 tr. 316 
a2? 113 347” 70 
. B+ 5 114 - 348 = 
re) 
4 164 20 283” 317 
13 296 322 
ail a ® 8118 326 
14 5 79 142% 327 
3 328 143 77 
I 118 g8"* 144 209 
40 . 241 3u — 
41 III 138 285 
19° 104 27 306 * 309 
58 110 278 314 
29 16815 305 
I 272° 157 218 *4 308 
259 96 158 = ve 
22 24 29 
62 ty. infra 80°? 22716 190 35 
102 61 22 gio 
302 184% 249 
269 34 af 66"7 185 II 
62 26 67 331 
. 145 253° 155 
oe 161" ca 7 - “Be 
293 176 103” , 
207 1gt 349” 87 2 i 
8 150 350 7 28 
| 231 351 273 307 
24 292 352 275 37 
24 200 353 315 289 


4 Cette liste de concordances repose sur le tableau V, pp. 105-114. Pour les 
premiéres lettres de la liste, 14-246, voir l’ordre Bo, numéros 1-32. 

2 [Note that Bz shows no trace here of the letters inserted at this point by F 
and Bu (epp. 7 169 170 171 47).] 

3 [Note again that Bz goes with C here (p. 106), not with F.] 


4 Ordre Bo 122, 123. 5 ib. 134-136. 6 sb, 258-261. 

7 ib. 279-281. ® sb, 283, 284. ® 4b. 58, 59. 10 35, 85-87. 
11 4b, 145-151. 12 $b, 130-133. 13 #5, 109, 110, 14 tb, 71-74. 
® ib. 343-345- 6 3b. 50, 51. 7 ib, 61, 62. 18 sb, 35, 36. 
19 $b, 167-172. » sb. 192, 183. 21 ib, 296, 297. 22 $b, 214-217. 
%3 3b, 220, 221. % 9b. 153-156. % 4b, 106, 107. 36 1b. 43, 44. 


# gb. 302-340. 
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Si nous comparons Bz avec la partie de Bu qui s’écarte de Bo 
(Tableau V1) nous découvrirons d’autres analogies, dont les plus frap- 
pantes ressortiront du tableau suivant :— 


TABLEAU VIII. 
Bu (Vat. 2209) et Bz (Vat. 435). 





Ed, Bénéd. Ordre B Ed. Bénéd. Ordre B 
(et Migne) Bu . (et Migne) Bu | . 
151 229 168 256 
180 230 ep. 157 
116 231 158 257 
76 232 ep. 227 
P ep. 33 ep. 228 
1193 233 290 258 
ep. 80 gi 259 
ep. 61 ep. 240 
ep. rc ep. 258 
ep. 243 260 
280 234 ep. = 
324 235 ep 7 
149 236 281 261 
75 237 17 262 
714 238 17 263 
313 239 32 264 
325 240 





Bz ne diverge de Bu, le plus souvent, qu’en intercalant entre les 
numéros de Bu des séries entiéres prises ailleurs dans l’ordre Bu—Bo. 

La conclusion qui se dégage des tableaux ci-dessus est que Bz remonte 
4 un méme ancétre que Bu et Bo, et se trouve uni par un rapport particu- 
ligrement étroit avec Bu, 


§ VI. Conclusions sur Bu-Bz. 


La parenté entre les ordres Bu et Bz étant certaine, la question 
d’antériorité se pose nécessairement. Bu est-il un remaniement de Bz 
ou inversement? Les deux ordres sont-ils des remaniements d’un ordre 
antérieur, et dans ce cas lequel reproduirait-il plus fidtlement l’archétype 
commun? Autant de problémes qu’il faut examiner maintenant. 

Nous estimons que Bz est 4 Bu dans le méme rapport que Bu a Bo. 
C’est-A-dire que Bz représente un état plus archaique de la tradition B, 
en ce qui concerne le classement des lettres, que Bu. Cette derniére 
famille nous apparait comme un remaniement soit de l’ordre Bz, soit 
d’un ordre voisin de Bz. Par conséquent, dans l’histoire de la tradition 
B, la famille Bz nous fait atteindre un stade plus lointain que les autres 
familles de l’embranchement B, réserve étant faite de Bx. 
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(i) Soit la série : 
Bz 
193 Mercriw dpyiitpw 
80 "AGavaciw érurxdrw 'Ade~avdpeias 
61 Té aird 
127 EiocBiw émicxdrw Sapordrwv 
68 Mederiy érwxorw 
280 Modéotw érdpxy. 
Dans Bu cette série se réduit 4 193, 280. Les numéros intermédiaires 
ont été reportés ailleurs, 80 et 61 dans le groupe des lettres 4 Athanase, 
127 dans le groupe des lettres 4 Eustbe, 68 parmi une série 4 Méléce. 


193 et 280 sont restées 4 leur place primitive et font partie des résidus 
non classés dans Bu figurant au tableau VI (oAy’, odd’). 


(ii) Soit encore la série: 


Bz Bu 
325 Mayvynidvy on 
21 Acovtiw cogioty ad 
265 EiAoyiw xai "Adeédvdpw etc. pl 
245 Gcopirw érurxdrw ps 
34 EtocBiw er” Sapordrwv ™ 
268 76 airé év éfopia ove ; rf 
145 TO airo ¢’ 
160 Avodopy po 
52 Kxavovixy mepi Tov Swoovoroy elvat Tov viov etc, cpa 
214 Tepevriw xdpnre pka. 
291 Tipobéw xwperwxdrw p 
48 EioceBin érwxorw wr 
55 Tpyyopiy tpecBurépy pe 
112 ’Avdpovixw iyepove opp 
293 ‘lovAudvw prt 
105 diaxdvors Ovyarpact Tepevtiov Kopyros opy 
279 Modeotw éxdpyw trav zpaTwpiwv . ops 
210 Trois kata Neoxawapeiay Aoywrarots Se 
173 pos xavovixivy Ocodwpay of 
90 érurxdros dutiKxois cvv0diKy ope 


Dans cette liste nous avons 21 265 245 34 268 145 160 214 291 
48 55 293 210 173, qui ont été déplacées par Bu suivant les principes 
généraux de classement que nous avons examinés 4 propos de Bo et 
qui trouvent leur application dans la premiére partie de Bu. 

A vrai dire 21 293 173 n’ont pas été incorporées par Bu dans la partie 
méthodiquement classée antérieure 4 pg’. Mais il n’est pas déraison- 
nable de supposer que le déplacement de ces lettres se justifie par les 
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mémes raisons que celui des autres. Ainsi 21 au sophiste Leontios 
a été rapprochée de 20 (bien qu'elle en soit séparée par 163). Or la 
lettre 20 est adressée elle aussi 4 Leontios. Pour 293 et 173 qui sont 
peu susceptibles de classement, on peut encore supposer que dans le 
bouleversement de l’ordre Bz opéré par Bu elles se sont trouvées 
déplacées sans intention. Quant aux autres lettres de la série elles ont 
continué & faire partie des résidus non classés, et ont été maintenues 
& leur place ancienne. 

(iii) La série ci-dessus se continue ainsi (aprés la lettre go): Bz 161 
176 191 150 231 202 200, adressées 4 Amphilochios évéque d’Iconium. 

Ces lettres ont été incorporées par Bu dans une série plus ample 
adressée 4 Amphilochios et commune a Bu et 4 Bo (voir tableau V, du 
n°, 145 au n°. 160 de l’ordre combiné Bo-Bu, p. 109). A la suite nous 
avons la lettre 10, qui dans Bu vient immédiatement aprés la lettre go, 
comme elle, 4 titre de résidu inutilisable dans le classement. 

(iv) Entre 10 et 356 la tamille Bz nous offre la série suivante: Bz 341 
337 338 339 340, de la correspondance entre Basile et Libanios, 
reportées ailleurs par Bu dans une série plus ample. 

La lettre 356 doit étre adjointe 4 la série ci-dessus. Comment se 
fait-il que Bu ne lait pas reportée dans son groupe naturel et nous 
Voffre ici isolée ? oubli sans doute. En tous cas 335 qui figure dans Bz 
aprés 356 a été adjointe au groupe Basile Libanios par Bu. 

(v) Continuant a parcourir la série des lettres nous rencontrons : 


Bz Bu 
1g ‘Odvpriw : : pK 
179 ‘ApwOaiw ov 
97 77 BovAy Tvdvev on 
115, mpos SuprArxiav aiperixyy of 
236 "Apdiroxiv pe 
Q2 zpos Iradovs ai T'ddAovs : om. 
128 EiveBiv érurxorw 7a. 
130 @codétw émrxdrw py 
64 “Hovxiwv ova. 
IOI zapapvOytiKy va. 
69 *Adavaciw érurxdrw ’Adefavbpeias &/ 
113 rots év Tapow mperBurépors prs’ 
114 Tois év Tapow mrepi Kupiaxis prt 
205 "EAmidiy émurxdre prs 
206 176 aird (v7) pr 


Dans la liste ci-dessus 97 et 115 ont été déplacées par Bu sans qu’on 
en saisisse la raison. 

Les autres ont ou bien conservé leur place ancienne (ce sont 179, 64), 
ou été incorporées dans la partie classée de Bu (antérieure & pg’). 
Inutile d’entrer dans le détail. 
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(vi) Suite de la série Bz: 


Bz ; Bu 
133 Iérpw érurxdrw ’Adctavdpeias és 
292 MahAadiw : ove 
159 Eirarpiy xai ry Ovyarpi ppl 
172 Ywhpovi avy 
81 “Iwoxervtiw érurxdrw py 
719 Etorabi érurxdrw YeBacreias po 
ZOI mapapvOytixy dvdpi ; vp 
216 Mereriw ps 

266 Ilérpw érwxdrw ’Adeavdpeias £ 
238 Nixorodiras rperBurépas om. 
973 Kad\d\wbeve ave 
192 Swdpoviw payiorpy ove 
53 Xwperrxdros po 
136 Ei’ocBiw éricxérw Sapocarwv oa 
30 76 airo of 
162 76 airo oy 
98 76 airé 0} 
241 76 aiTo o¢ 
138 1o aire os 
27 To aire Ys of 
182 rois tperBurépors Sapoodtwv on 
31 EioeBiy érurxéry Sa 
166 EioeBiw éricxérw Sapocarwy' om. 
168 "Avridxw rperBurépw ovs 
157 Avrwxw om. 
158 16 aird ove 
227 xpos tous év NixowdAe xAnpixovs vy 
228 roditrevopévors KoAwveias ve 
290 Nexrapiw avy 
QI OtaddXAcpidvy éxurxdrw "TAAvpiov ov 
240 trois NixoroAiras AE 
258 “Emdaviy émoxéry pe 
243 mpos “Iradovs xai TadXovs éxvoxdrovs of 
66 ‘Adavaciy érurxory *Ade~avbpeias £5 
67 16 aird é¢ 
281 Modé<oTw érapyw ofa’ 
177 Ywopovi payiotpy off 
178 ‘ABovupyiv of 
32 Lwppoviy payiotpy ofS 
26 Kawapiw ad<Apo I'pryopiov ve 


1 Cette lettre doit étre attribuée a S. Grégoire de Nazianze, Cf. Migne, col. 640, 
n te 51. 
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Bz Bu 
229 Trois KAnpixois NixordAews iw 
230 rois roArtevopevors Nixorodews p» 
189 Eicrabiy dépxiarpy ake 
71 Tpyyopiw BaciXetos ots” 


Dans cette liste les lettres 292 172 73 192 168 158 290 91 243 281 
177 178 32 189 71 ont gardé dans Bu la place qu’elles avaient dans 
Yarchétype avant le remaniement, les autres ont été avancées pour les 
raisons qui ont été déja énoncées et qu’il serait fastidieux de redire. 

En sorte qu’il apparait que Bu n’est pas autre chose qu’un remanie- 
ment de l’ordre Bz et, par conséquent, que les ordres Bo et Bu sont 
issus de l’ordre Bz. Nous pouvons maintenant dresser le stemma des 
familles de ’embranchement B étudiées jusqu’ici, en nous souvenant 
que ce stemma représente une généalogie des ordres 
mais non des manuscrits. Nous remplacerons l’hypo- 
thétique manuscrit y par quelque chose de connu 
par reconstitution, 4 savoir un manuscrit d’oi est . 
issu en ligne directe le Vaticanus 435 et qui peut 6° bu P 
lui aussi par excellence s’appeler Bz. 

On apercoit dés maintenant quelle est la grande valeur des manuscrits 
Bz. II est regrettable que nous n’en possédions pas de meilleur 
échantillon que le Vaticanus 435. 

L’ordre Bz se caractérise par sa grande incohérence. I] suffit, pour 
s’en rendre compte, de découper dans le Vaticanus 435 une tranche 
d’adresses consécutives. Soit, par exemple, la série qui va de xd & As’: 
mettons Bu et Bo en regard de Bz, nous obtenons un parallélisme 
instructif. I/idée n’est point venue, semble-t-il, aux auteurs de l’ordre 
Bz de réunir toutes les lettres avec une méme adresse en séries continues. 
Si dans Bz deux ou plusieurs de telles lettres se suivent, il arrive rarement 
que les séries au méme corrgspondant soient completes. 


Ed. Bénéd. Bz 
(et Migne) Bo-Bu 
99 «8 Tepevri Kopyrt 99 
203 ce’ TOIS apadwioraus exurKdrots 203 
207 KS tois kata Neoxawapeiay KAnptKois 207 
5 wl mpos Nexraptov rapapvOntixy 5 
6 Ky mpos THy spolvyov Nextapiov tapapvOyrixy 6 
247 rf trois NixoroXiras mperBurépas 247 
246 NV TOS AUTOIS 246 

238 240 229 230 121 1g0 (& divers 
Nicopolitains) 

140 ha’ tH €xAnoia ’Avroxeias 140 


135 160 253 256 (4 divers habitants 
d’Antioche ‘ou de Syrie) 








i 
i 
i 
\ 
i 
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Ed. Bénéd. 


(et Migne) Bs Bo-Bu 
29 Ap’ Ti éxxAnoia ‘Ayxipas 29 
25 (& Athanase, év. d’Ancyre) 
139 d7 trois "AXe~avdpedor 139 
219 AS TO Yaporaréwv KAnpw v. infra 
82 Ae ’AGavaciw érurxorw *AdeEavpeias 82 
80 61 69 66 67 (a Athanase d’Alex- 
andrie) 


133 266 (a Pierre d’Alexandrie) 
219 (v. supra) , 
156 
100 etc. (une longue série de lettres 
& Eusébe de Samosate) 
28 As” TH éxxAnoia Neoxaurapeias 28 
63 210 126 204 (a divers résidant 
& Néocésarée) 

Ce rapprochement entre Bo Bu d’une part et Bz d’autre part met en 
lumiére le procédé de classement employé dans Bo Bu en prenant Bz 
pour base. . 

Est-ce 4 dire que ordre Bz soit un ordre de pur hasard? non évidem- 
ment. Il semble bien, par exemple, que la série Bz pd—py’ 156 134 
224 135 271 (Eiaypiw zpecBurépw, Mawviw [sic] rpeoBurépw, Tevebdiw 
mperButépw, Avdepw rperBurépw *Avtioxeias, EioeBiv éraipy cvoratixy 
éri Kupiaxd mpecBurépw) ne se soit pas formée automatiquement de facon 
que les destinataires des quatre premitres soient des prétres et que la 
cinquitme ait été écrite pour recommander le prétre Cyriaque. De 
méme, si l’on ne rencontre nulle part dans Bz la série continue et 
complete des lettres 4 un méme correspondant, on y trouve néanmoins 
diverses séries amorcées. Exemple: 

196 30 162 98 241 138 27 A Eustbe de Samosate, 
liste suivie de 

182 31 166 168 157 158 4 divers personnages de l’entourage d’Eusébe. 

La question se pose de savoir si la série a été formée intentionnelle- 
ment par les auteurs de l’ordre Bz. On y répondra au chapitre 1v. 


§ VII. Le manuscrit Bx (Parisinus 1020S, ancien Harleianus), 
ses rapports-:avec Bo et Bu. 

Le manuscrit Bx nous apparait lui aussi comme un dérivé d’un méme 

ancétre que les autres familles de l’embranchement B et représente, au 

moins dans ses 260 premiers numéros, une tentative originale de classe- 
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ment qui, bien que procédant de principes appliqués dans d’autres 
familles, telles Ab et Ac, n’offre avec ces familles que des rencontres 
fortuites, et lui constitue une physionomie a part dans l’embranche- 
ment B. Le copiste semble ne s’étre d’abord proposé que de nous 
donner les lettres de S. Basile 4 St Grégoire de Nazianze, si l’on sen 
rapporte au titre général: Tod paxapiov Bacweiov érurxérov Kawapeias 
Karzadoxias zpos T'pyyopuov érioxorov Nafidivfov. Puis, élargissant son 
programme, il a reproduit la majeure partie. de la correspondance, 
donnant méme dans son recueil l’hospitalité 4 des piéces rares telles que 
Ras, ep. 8, pour laquelle il est, parmi les manuscrits des lettres de 
S. Basile, le seul témoin, epp. 261 362 363 364, ou pseudo-corre- 
spondance avec Apollinaire de Laodicée, éditée pour la premiére fois 
par Cotelier dans ses Monumenta Ecclesiae Graecae t. 2 p. 84 et suiv. 
et reproduite par les Mauristes d’aprés cette édition: correspondance 
qui ne nous est conservée que par ce ms. et par le Monacensis 497 
(M: famille Bo, p. 39) dans une série insérée paraissant dépendre de Bx. 

Bx manifeste une intention trés nette de classement. De 1 4 27 ce 
sont des lettres 4 Grégoire de Nazianze, 4 Grégoire de Nysse, & un 
évéque Grégoire oncle de l’auteur, 4 Césaire frére de Grégoire de 
Nazianze. Cette premiére section répond, en le débordant, au titre du 
recueil: Tod paxapiov Bacurciov . . . zpos T'pyydpiov érioxorov Nafvavfov. 

Puis vient la correspondance avec Libanios suivie de la pseudo- 
correspondance avec Apollinaire de Laodicée, avec Diodore prétre 
trés savant d’Antioche, futur évéque de Tarse, auteur trés fécond 
(28-50). On trouve réunie dans cette section la correspondance de 
S. Basile avec les écrivains illustres de son temps. 

51 52 53 54 sont relatives 4 Eustathe, et d’une facon générale aux 
calomnies contre lesquelles S. Basile a 4 se défendre. Ce sont des 
apologies personnelles (lettres 224 226 244 250). 

5 56 57 58 59 60 61 62. Lettre 4 quelques évéques exilés 
d’Egypte,.lettres synodales aux occidentaux, lettres 4 Ambroise évéque 
de Milan, & Valérien évéque d’Aquilée (lettres 265 90 92.243 242 

-263 197 91). Toutes ces lettres avaient ceci de commun d’étre 
destinées 4 l’Occident. 

De 63 & 133 correspondance avec divers évéques. Dans cette 
section les lettres 253 et 256 paraissent difficiles 4 justifier, étant 
adressées 4 des prétres et 4 des moines. 

De 134 4 136 lettres 4 des chorévéques. 

De 137 & 148 a des prétres, soit individuellement, soit collectivement. 

De 149 & 164 4 des églises ou & diverses collectivités. 

De 165 4 169 a des moines. 

De 170 4 244 (inclus) & divers laics, soit revétus de magistratures, soit 
simples particuliers. 

249 (les numéros 245-248 manquent) et 250 dver/ypadou. 
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251-256 a des femmes. 

257 a Vhérétique Eunomios (ep. 16). 

258 a un scribe. 

259 Julien & Basile. 

260 Basile & Julien. 

Jusqu’ici le classement est logique et conséquent. Mais a partir de 261 
jusqu’a 296 plus rien n’est classé. On trouve dans cette section des noms 
déja connus: Libanios, Eustathe de Sébaste, Eusébe, Amphilochios. 
Si les lettres qui leur sont adressées ici ne sont pas incorporées dans 
les groupes ou: elles seraient 4 leur place, c’est que probablement 
ordre Bx était déja constitué jusqu’au numéro 260 lorsque la section 
finale (261-296) lui fut adjointe. 

Ce manuscrit a été collationné par les Mauristes, et figure fréquem- 
ment dans leur apparat, en sorte qu’on peut, 4 l’aide de leur édition, se 
rendre compte des rapports de Bx avec Bo (Coislin 237 [C] ou Medic. 14 
pl. 4[ F]), rapports qui paraissent trés étroits quant 4 la tradition du texte. 

Nous allons passer maintenant en revue quelques lecons communes 
4 Bo et Bx, en utilisant ’apparat des Mauristes. Notre liste n’est pas 
un relevé de tous les cas, mais une collection d’exemples. 
| Ed. Bénéd. | Ed. Migne 


Ep.| tom. iii. | P. G. 32 | Legon de Bo-Bx alii 
r 7oB*tt 221B  ém-rijs ’Adcgdvipov praem, jj 
tb.* tb, ént tris warpidos én rijs abrijs nar pidos 
ént rips abris xwpas 
2 70E 224A dfiov om, 
73C 229A _—_ elxdve elxdvas elxévow eixiva 
elxdvos elxdva 
D B_ sta mpooxadovpeva abrév Ta mpook. Hpas 
75A 233A = évepyeia épyaciq 
B ib, dAdyos drémos 
s 7C 237D = rov ye wéxpe Tod mapdyros é ye vel rd vel om, 
xpévov xpévou 
6 79D* 243B = dvOpwmivns (wijs avOparnivy Con 
1% 96D 284A = hyiv cvvayonifnra bpiv cuvayovifera 
&. - B. abr@ rov tijs abrév rov Tijs + 
35 103 D 297 D_ al obdé wai obs ob5é 
2 105A 301B_ «ad év aol wai coi 
° 304A émpednoeobar émpéreoOa, Empedrciobar 
27 106A B, raxd dy Taxa dv 
53 147 A* 396D = xapemoxdiras mpos Tous td’ éaurov émoxd- 
mous 
55 149B 401B = Mapryopiy Tpryopiy 
D* 404A els oxdvdadov el (vel 4) oxavdadov 
56 150D 405A = éwayow om. 
58 151 D* 498 B  émoxéimy nal ddeApg adeAPS 
152 C* 409A is dAAws Gddavs vel ob32 dAAws 
59 153B 412A trois yuvopévors Tots yevopéevurs 
E C = wpéwox mwpéwe 
154 Bt 414A  Bebdaypévos mpoded:3aypévos 


' [An asterisk signifies that in this case no other MSS are cited by the Bene- 
dictine editors than the Bx MS and one or both of their Bo MSS (C and F).] 
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Ep. ct - = _ Lecon de Bo-Bx alts 
Go 154 E* 416A abrapeesrarny om. 
155 A* ib. ed xea0ai ce evxecOu 

61 D* 416C = rv Hyerépav Thy éavray vel ri éavrod 
63 157A 420A . ‘EAAadiy *EAmdig 
66 159 A* 424B rod Kupiov Tov Gov 

E* 425B = émxatprvrepov waip@tepov vel ET: KaipiwTeE pov 
67 160C 428A = vay Ova ovvax@jva 
69 162A 429C ~—tepl TotT0 mep TOUTOU 

D 432B = fopioat efopiver Oa 

163A C _ obdapod ovdapas 
73 167 A* 441A = éwerd}) ob érecdy 5€ 
8r 174B 457A — etipw éfw 
' ib. 1b. =rd ripuov TO Tipwratov 

ib, tb, dppnrov appnkrov 

Cc B raptonacpdv Tropio pov 

D C aot pavepay -yevécbax pavepay xataorhaai co 
82 175 A* D_ waoa dyad? évépyeca maca dya0ou évépyaa 
go 181 C* 472D = bia Tow viowd Hypa ToD wat 3a Tov évAaBeordrou 

evrAaBeotatuv viod «ai 

Q2 185 B* 481A radios mais 


Nous arrétons ici cette liste des legons communes au Parisinus 1020 S 
et aux autres manuscrits des familles Bo et Bu. Pour la compléter on 
peut se reporter 4 I'édition des Mauristes, oi les legons de notre ms. 
sont relevées avec soin. L’examen de ces lecons nous améne 4 penser 
que le Parisinus roz0 S remonte 4 un ancétre identique 4 celui des 
familles Bo Bu. 

La comparaison de l’ordre donné par le Parisinus 1020 S avec l’ordre 
Bz transformera cette induction en certitude. Non que le Parisinus 
1020 S ne montre une grande indépendance A |’égard de lV’ordre Bz. Il 
n’en saurait étre autrement du moment que le Parisinus 1020 S nous 
présente dans ses 260 premiers numéros un classement des lettres trés 
systématique et trés clair en somme. On comprend dés lors ‘quel 
bouleversement il a dQ faire subir 4 Vordre qui lui a servi de base. 
Néanmoins il reste encore assez de cet ordre dans’ notre manuscrit 
pour que nous puissions le reconnaitre avec certitude. Nous reprendrons 
donc dans un tableau la liste intégrale des lettres du Parisinus roz0 S 
et nous indiquerons en chiffres exprimés en caractéres grecs la place 
occupée par chaque lettre du Parisinus roz0 S dans le Vaticanus 435.' 


Ensuite nous passerons en revue les concordances, et nous commente- 
rons le tableau comparatif. 


1 (I have thought that it would be at once simpler for printing and more con- 
venient to the reader to merge into one two tables of M. Bessiéres, and, instead of 
having a partial concordance of Bx and Bo and a complete concordance of Bx and 
Bz, to give a single fairly exhaustive concordance of the whole B family in its relation 
to Bx. The reader will notice the following series common to Bo and Bx (I use the 
numbers of the Bo column): 175-180, 168-171 (so also Bz), 57-64, 70-74 (and Bz), 
145-150 (and Bz), 31-36, 271-276, 283-290, 292- “295s 81-84. ] 
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TABLEAU IX. 





Bo-Bu | Perens _ | | ( Ordre cw 
- i numéros de | (numéros de 
(voir pp. 105-| ‘eq, Bened. | 3? Bo-Bu | ied Rénéd. 
114) et Migne) | | et Migne) 
192 169 1 58 80 
193 171 ny’ 59 61 
194 170 me 60 69 
35° 59 #Y 61 66 
349 So VF 62 67 
15 58 rt) ; 63 133 
53 26 py’ 64 70. 266 
166 335 pag -~ 260 
175 om. 4 25 
176 39 337 pra’ 135 154 
177 338 pry 136 164 
178 339 pro’ 137 165 
179 340 pAe 37 I2I 
180 342 om. 38 130 
165 341 pr’ 107 185 
174 356 PAS 238 254 
182 347 os’ 105 80. 195 
183 348 oe 246 122 
167 349 pq” 240 255 
ont, 49. 357 om. 106 184 
168 350 pc? 112 223 
169 351 a 241 132 
170 352 oa’ 108 181 
17! of’ 2 
pa 4 om. po pe 
om. 362 om, 348 257 
om, 363 om. 141 90. 120 
om 364 om. 142 129 
40 135 we 100 216 
41 so. 160 pe 134 57 
113 224 we 143 89 
19 2265 uy 138 68 
98 244 Aq! 79 239 
99 250 re’ 68 136 
om.? 265 pd ; 69 30 
233 go pica’ 67 100 
239 92 pee ; 7o 700. = 
234 243 p 71 9 
[236 2424 oe’) 72 241 
235 60. 263 a 73 138 
140 197 y 74 2 
237 I pry 77 4 
57 2 Ae 78 128 


ovy’ 


pory’ 
poy’ 
pue 


! [M. Bessiéres omits the first 20 numbers of Bx, because they are partly imper- 
fect, partly in a later hand: see chap I p. 49. But as the eight leaves in the later 
hand give the right number of letters (n’—«a’), I do not doubt that they represent 


correctly the original contents. } 


2 [This and the three following letters are also given in Monacensis 497 [M], but 


by a later hand: see note 2 to Table V, p. 105 supra, and p. 127, 1. 15.] 


% (This letter and the next are not given in M. Bessiéres’ enumeration of the Bx 


letters in chap. I p. 49. ] 


* [Ata later point (but not in his list on p. 49) M. Bessiéres names ep. 242, which 


1 include doubtfully : = Bo 236, Bz ae’.} 
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TaBLEAU IX (swiéfe). 





Ordre Bx Ordre Bx 
(numéros de (numéros de 
Bo-Bu Véd. Bénéd. ae Bo-Ba Véd. Bénéd. Bs 
et Migne) et Migne) 

195 271 pa! 231 261 pan’ 
85 34 po" 25 251 wy’ 
86 268 pf go 28 AS” 
87 110. 145 pn! 28 160. 207 «So 

343 168 pon’ om. 3 om. 

344 157 pot’ 92 210 po’ 

345 158 poe’ 243 97 pHa’ 
88 31 poe’ 21 102 in’ 
89 146 om. 16 295 13" 

101 258 pre’ 124 45 Ta’ 

130 205 pvB’ 122 123 po’ 

131 206 pry’ 123 262 y’ 
24 51 «B’ 127 23 om. 

102 120. 245 pe’ 227 170. 20 ae 

261 118 08’ 228 21 py 

145 161 pxB’ 6 9 x 

146 176 pry’ 49 301 ta’? 

147 19! po’ 265 277 o 

148 150 pre’ 12 I v 

149 231 prs” om.? 290 pp’ 

150 202 pet’ 29 a «fl 

maar 30 6 xn’ 

151 200 pen’ 22 302 10" 

157 130. 236 pry’ 47 180. 300 wv 

139 252 Po 48 101 pe 

109 81 ? pyn’ 271 304 £9" 
27 203 «S” 272 196 7B’ 
95 54 ay 273 147 é¢’ 
97 53 PEs 23 269 . 
96 291 eB 274 33 G8 
66 156 po’ 275 7 Ge’ 

222 134 pe’ 276 17 pce’ 
42 55 pd’ 197 276 é7 
18 140. 259 ve 203 190.179 pe’ 
75 182 pod’ 242 65 pb’ 
65 219 Ao’ 93 126 of 

132 113 pv’ . 277 152 fe’ 

133 114 pra’ 144 159 prs” 
31 247 «0 229 151 ns" 
32 246 x 110 79 pv’ 
33 238 ply’ III 119 on 
34 240 p7e’ 258 17 of’ 
38 229 pce 224 208 Ta’ 
36 150. 230 pce’ 283 200. 272 wy’ 
39 140 da’ 284 96 nd’ 
45 29 AB’ 285 180 nt’ 
20 62 ka’ 286 76 76’ 
50 mee pr’ 287 192 pte’ 
| 2 pra’ 288 177 pC’ 
56 139 Ay’ 289 32 pcs’ 


1 pen’, Appidoxiov émaoxdnov ‘Inoviov: voir chap. I p. 50. 

2 [Not only does 7a’ occur again in Bz (seven places higher in this column), but 
301 in Bz comes in between pv@ and pf’ (79 and 216): since the letter after 216 is 
p£B’, 1 suspect that 216 should be pfa’ and gor pé’.} 

K 2 
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Ordre Bx 
(numéros de 
Bo-Bu |. Ved. Bénéd. 
et Migne) 
290 172 
279 111 
282 280 
205 azo, 281 
280 104 
281 110 
202 279 
226 163 
26 99 
117 214 
188 105 
198 148 
199 149 
9 220. 211 
7 4 
8 13 
Io 12 
116 131 
264 324 
245 193 
267 299 
268 313 
ur 3 
204 230. 73 
259 56 
244 292 
126 323 
225 329 
262 116 
260 328 
200 74 
118 73 
250 186 
251 ago 18 
91 63 
196 84 
201 112 
257 94 
338 307 
302 250. 103 
292 52 
293 173 
294 174 


TABLEAU IX (suite). 


Bz 








Bo-Bu 


295 
291 


om. ? 


254 
355 
256 








Ordre Bx 
(numéros de 
Véd. Bénéd. 
et Migne) 
10 
321 
115 
16 
334 





Le tableau IX néglige les premiéres lettres du Parisinus 1020 S et ne 
commence qu’au numéro 21 (xa) parce que ce ms. a subi une mu- 
tilation, et que nous ignorons si les lettres écrites tardivement par une 
seconde main répondent 4 l’ancien contenu du ms. 

(a) Les lettres 169 171 170, Bx 21-23, ont trait 4 l’affaire du diacre 


1 imtp Tod ph div rpeis Oeods karayyéAAav, voir chap. I p. 50, 1. 12. 
* [For the evidence of Berol. 23 in connexion with Bx see below, p. 136.] 
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Glycerios : voila pourquoi Bx les a réunies, bien qu’elles ne se suivent 
pas immédiatement dans Bz. En effet dans Bz on a la suite: 
169 ™ Tpyyopiy Baoidews. (Au sujet de Glycerios) 
186 oO *Avrurdtpy iyyenovu 

329 ow Parepiy 

208 Tua EidAayxi 

196 7 *ABouvpyiv 

321 ry’ @éxAy 

174 Tw mpos éevOépay 

170 tue = T'Auxepi 

171 tis’  Tpyyopiw (Au sujet de Glycerios) 

Bx écarte 186 329 208 196 321 174, qui n’ont rien 4 voir avec 
Grégoire de Nazianze et Glycerios. En outre Bx transpose les deux 
derniers numéros de cette liste pour que la suite des lettres 4 Grégoire 
de Nazianze ne soit pas interrompue. 

(4) Dans Bz on a la suite: 

224 ps Teve6Xw tpecBurépw 

135 pt Awddpy rperBurépw Avrioxeias 
qui viennent aprés 156 (yd’) Etaypiw mperBurépw et 134 (pe’) Tasoviw 
mpeoButépw. On voit la raison de ce groupement dans Bz. C'est juste- 
ment le mot zpeoBurépw joint au nom du destinataire qui le motive. 
Mais Bx procéde autrement dans son classement. 224 (Bx 57) a trait 
aux affaires d’Eustathe et cette lettre sera réunie au groupe des lettres 
concernant Eustathe, d’oi la transposition qu’on note dans Bx. 


, 


(¢) Bx 73-75 : 154 = Bz of 
164} ’Acyodiw érurxdrw Geroadovixis vy 
165 oda 


Les deux premiéres lettres de ce petit groupe se suivent dans le méme 
ordre dans les deux familles. Mais Bx plus logique leur adjoint 165. 
(d) Bx 76-78: 121 = Bz opf 
130 pps” 
Transposition (dans Bz) pour des raisons chronologiques probable- 
ment. 


} @coddrw érurxérw Nixorddews 


185 Q@ecodérw émioxdrw Bepoias = Bz ove’ 
Attraction opérée par l'identité des noms. 
(e) Bx 87-88: 122 Tlowmeviy éroxéry Sardduv = Bz ov’ 
255 Bitw érwxdrw Kappov avy 
184 Etorabiw éruoxdry X<Bacryve ove 
Ces trois lettres se présentent dans le méme ordre dans Bx et Bz: 
puis Bx insére a la suite de 184 la lettre 223 (qui est w’ dans Bz) parce 
qu’elle est adressée 4 Eustathe. 
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Ensuite la série reprend trés homogéne dans les deux familles. 


Bx 132 “ABpapiw érucxdrw Batvov = Bz ov’ 
A181 "Orpeiw émvoxdrw Mduryvigs ove’ 
253 ois rperButépos ‘Avrioxéas ov" 
256 ois... ddeAdois . .. ‘Axaxiw, Aeriw etc. ov 


Cette méme série devait se continuer encore avec les numéros 257 
120 129 qui répondent a une lacune dans Bz (du moins dans ses 
témoins actuels). 


(/) Bx 90-95: 120 Meeriy érirxdry “Avrioxeias = Bz om. 


129 99 ” “ om. 

216 ” ” ” pf 
57 ” ” ” va" 
89 ” ” ” ora 
68 ” ” ” Sé 


Nous citons cette série pour montrer avec quelle liberté se comporte 
Bx 4 Pégard de l’ordre Bz quand il s’agit de former un groupe homogéne 
avec des lettres adressées.A un méme correspondant, que les auteurs de 
Yordre Bz n’ont pas songé 4 réunir ensemble. 

(g) On pourrait de méme citer la longue série de lettres adressé¢e 
4 Eusébe de Samosate ou 4 des personnes de son entourage, qui va dans 
Bx de la lettre 239 (96 dans le manuscrit) 4 la lettre 146 (zzs dans le 
manuscrit), soit un groupe de vingt lettres dont dix-huit seulement 
figurent dans Bz. La série n’est pas homogéne ni continue dans Bz: 
elle y est distribuée en petits groupes qui, en général, se retrouvent juxta- 
posés dans Bx. II n’y a que le groupe 136 (pé{' Bz) 30 (pén’) 162 (pé6’) 
qui se trouve disloqué par l’insertion de la lettre 100 (oa’) entre go et 
162. Il pourrait étre intéressant de rechercher les raisons de la dispo- 
sition adoptée par Bx en ce. qui concerne ce groupe de lettres. Mais il 
nous suffit de constater que malgré lindépendance de Bx nous re- 
trouvons encore dans son ordre l’ordre Bz assez respecté, et que l’ordre 
Bz est donc & la base de l’ordre Bx. 

(2) Les mémes observations s’appliquent au groupe de lettres a 
Amphilochios évéque d’Iconium, qui va dans Bx du numéro 722 (qui 
est la lettre 161) au numéro 730 (qui est la lettre 236), soit neuf lettres 
parmi lesquelles il faut compter une lettre synodique d’Amphilochios 
(Migne P. G. 39 col. 93 et suiv.) occupant le numéro pxy’ et dont la 
place est laissée en blanc dans notre tableau. Nous n’avons aucun 
moyen de savoir si cette piéce figurait dans l’ancétre commun et faisait 
partie de la tradition Bz: ce qui est sir, c’est qu’on ne la rencontre 
plus dans le Vaticanus 435 ni dans le Berolinensis 23. Cette série se 
présente dans le Vaticanus 435 sous les numéros px’, pxy’, pxd, pxe, 
pxs’, pxC, pxy’, pyy’. Cet ordre est paralléle 4 celui de Bx. 
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(/) Bx 133-136: 203 Tots wapadwrais érurxdrors = Bz xs’ 
54 Xwpemoxdros Ag’ 
53 Xwperurxdros pis’ 
291 Tipobéw xwperioxirw pp’ 


Encore un exemple de l’indépendance avec laquelle Bx procéde 
a ’égard de ordre Bz. Les raisons qui ont motivé la formation du 
groupe ci-dessus sont assez apparentes. 203 est adressée 4 plusieurs 
destinataires pris collectivement. Elle fait suite 4 252, aux évéques de 
la province de Pont, et A 81, & un évéque nommé Innocent. Dans 
ce groupe de lettres adressées collectivement 4 plusieurs évéques 
ou chorévéques nous avons deux lettres 4 destinataire individuel, 
savoir 81 et 291. La lettre 291 est attirée ici par la qualité du destina- 
taire nommé Timothée. Pour ce qui est de la lettre 8, on peut croire 
que l’évéque Innocent gouvernait quelque diocése de la province de 
Pont, od S. Basile avait d’abondantes relations. C’est pourquoi Bx la 
place aprés 252. 
(2) Bx 137-148: 156 Evtaypiw tpecButép» = Bz pe 
134 [latoviw rpeoBurépw pe 
Ces deux lettres inaugurent dans Bx toute une série de douze lettres, 
dont les destinataires sont prétres. Sans doute on trouve dans Bz une 
telle série amorcée avec les numéros 156 (yd’) 134 (ue) 224 (us’) 135 
(uf), auxquelles on peut adjoindre 271 (uy’) qui a pour objet de recom- 
mander 4 Eusébe de Samosate un prétre du nom de Cyriaque. Mais 
dans Bx la série est plus ample. Et pourtant elle ne comprend pas la 
liste entitre des destinataires prétres. On rencontre plus haut les 
lettres 49-51, 135 160 224, Avodwpw mrperBurépw, TO aird, TevebrALw 
mpeo Butépw. 
(2) Bx yr 152: 140 tH éxxAnoia Avriwxeias tapapvOyrixy = Bz da’ 
29 TH éxxAnoia “Ayxipas tapapvOyriKy As’ 
Ces deux lettres se suivent parallélement dans Bx et Bz: aucune raison ne 
motivait un changement dans Bx. La méme raison s’applique 4 
(m) Bx 154 Iss: 227 pos rods év Kodwveia xAypixois = Bz pr’ 
228 roils ToAtTevopevors KoAwveias = pra 
et encore 4 
(n) Bx 200-203 Swdpoviw payiotpw, 272 96 180 76 = Bz ry, rd’, xf, 
xf, sauf que Bx complete et perfectionne l’ordre Bz, qui ici encore: 
laisse & désirer, puisqu’il intercale deux lettres destinées 4 d’autres qu’a 
Sophronios entre 96 et 180. Dans Bx les quatre lettres qui suivent 
sont encore adressées a Sophronios. 
(0) Mémes remarques pour 
Bx 217 212: 104 110 Mod¢éortw érdpyw = Bz on’, of’, 
groupe complété dans Bx par 111 280 281 précédant les deux lettres 
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ci-dessus, et par 279 qui les suit, ce qui donne en tout six lettres au 
préfet Modeste. Bien entendu, les quatre citées en iernier lieu sont 
dispersées dans Bz. 

(p) De méme, dans la famille Bz les lettres 214 au comte Térence et 
105 aux filles du comte Térence sont séparées par 291 48 55 112 298, 
qui n’ont rien & voir avec le comte Térence ou ses filles. Bx rapproche 214 
de 105 et les place a la suite de 99 adressée au méme comte Térence 
(215-217). 

(g) De méme encore pour les lettres 148 et 149 (Bx 278 279) & Trajan 
qui sont +f’, Sy’ dans Bz. 

(r) Bx 220-223 (’Odvpriw) 211 413 12 = Bz £, ¢, 5’, 7. Ces lettres 
se suivent dans les deux familles avec une légére variante d’ordre. 

(s) Méme remarque pour 


Bx 242-244: 63 ipyepove Neoxawapeias = Bz & 
84 Syepdne ép 
94 76 dpxovr tis érapyias "HAia t/ 


entre lesquelles se place dans Bx la lettre 112 ’Avdpovixw jyepov qui est 
peé dans Bz. 

En fin de nos manuscrits Bz, l’un porte une lacune, c’est le Vaticanus 
435- Maisici le Berolinensis 23 supplée heureusement le Vaticanus 435. 
Nous allons comparer Bx, 262-296, avec le Berolinensis 23 pour cette 
section finale dans un petit tableau qui ne laissera pas d’étre instructif. 











Bx Berol. 23; Bx Berol. 23; Bx Berol. 23 
38 om, 87 tr, 234 
282 183 tr. 235 
343 om, 137 tr. infra 153 
344 om. 284 93 
345 om. 71 330 om, 
34 om. 137 332 om, 
95 24 ir, 264 
141 72 tr. 267 
198 225 tr. 222 
237 204 tr, 221 
354 tr. 18 tr. 220 
355 om. 294 89 
5 257 12 
12 om, 233 26 
8 tr. 








Dans cette section finale les deux ordres se rapprochent de plus en 
plus, au point que le parallélisme peut étre noté dans un tableau, 
malgré les divergences qui subsistent. C’est que le Parisinus 1020S, 
comme les manuscrits de la famille Bu, se termine par un groupe de 
résidus non classés, dont certaines piéces étaient pourtant susceptibles de 
classement. Nous croyons que pour cette section finale la tradition 
Bz n’était pas homogéne. Certains manuscrits, comme le Vaticanus 
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435, lignoraient, certains autres la donnaient. Probablement l’ordre Bx 
était déja fixé, lorsque les auteurs de cet ordre eurent connaissance de 
la section en question, et ils ’insérérent 4 la fin des manuscrits au lieu 
de l’incorporer 4 leur ordre constitué. 

L’ordre Bx se présente donc & nous comme un ordre dérivé. II est 
issu de Bz malgré les divergences profondes qui apparaissent au tableau 
IX. Ces divergences s’expliquent par cette raison que Bx classe les 
lettres suivant un principe logique nécessitant de 


grands changements dans |’ordre qui lui sert de 
base. En conséquence l’ordre Bz nous apparait 
comme antérieur & tous les autres ordres de 5% 4) Bz 


u 
Yembranchement RB, et tout l’embranchement B 
comme issu d’un ancétre aujourd'hui perdu de la famille Bz. 


On peut maintenant dresser le stemma complet de |’embranche- 
ment B. 


[SuPPLEMENTARY Nore sy C. H. TuRNER 


In the Introduction prefixed to the first instalment of M. Bessiéres’ 
treatise (pp. 4, 5), I have already expressed my dissent from him in this 
one point of the conclusions reached by him in chapter III, the chapter 
now printed. For while M. Bessitres believes that the Bz family—only 
known to us through a thirteenth-century MS and a sixteenth-century 
copy from it—preserves most nearly the original form of the B line of 
transmission (on the ground principally of the great incoherence of its 
order of the letters), I for my part am convinced that Bz stands not at 
the head but at the end of the series, and that the group of the Bo MSS 
are not only older themselves in date but also present an earlier stage of 
the developement. 1 was first brought to this conviction by an analysis 
of the readings for which M. Bessiéres cites the different groups of MSS 
in his chapter V: where Bo and Bz differed, the former was right, or at 
any rate the more nearly right. And the study of M. Bessiéres’ tables 
of comparison printed in the preceding pages seems to me to shew the 
way to the true solution. If the Bz group not only shewed (as no doubt 
it does) a great incoherence of order, but was also the model which the 
other groups gradually worked up into some semblance of classification, 
we should expect the letters to any individual correspondent, so far as 
they had not already been brought into connexion with one another, to 
be scattered more or less evenly over the whole Bz series. Now that is 
just not the case. For instance, the three Glycerius letters, 169 170 171, 
are grouped together by all the other three families (pp. 106, 10, 133): 
in Bz they are separated indeed, but only by six letters: similar treat- 
ment befalls the letters to Sophronius (p. 135) and to ‘Terentius and his 
daughters (p. 136)—the letters drift apart, but not far apart. The most 
rational explanation of such a state of things is that fresh letters have 
been stuffed pell-mell by the compiler of Bz into an existing framework 
(that of some one of the other B groups), which has been dislocated 
indeed to make room for the new material but has nevertheless not 
been quite destroyed. | 
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PALLADIANA. 
II. 


‘THE Dialogus de Vita Chrysostomi AND THE Historia Lausiaca: 
AUTHORSHIP. 


Ir had been my intention to discuss in the second section of these 
‘Palladiana’ the questions raised by Dr Richard Reitzenstein in his 
work Historia Monachorum und Historia Lausiaca as to the historical 
character of the Lausiac History. And it is well to say at once that 
his attitude is quite different from the crude scepticism of Weingarten, 
fashionable a generation ago, which saw in the two works a sort of 
Gulliver's Travels. But there will be ‘firmer ground for dealing with 
Reitzenstein’s theories, if the question of authorship can be settled first. 

Reitzenstein does not deny that Palladius of Helenopolis was the 
author of the Lausiac History; but he holds his claim to be at best 
unproven, and probably unfounded. The investigation will afford an 
opportunity of making good what must seem a strange omission in my 
edition of the Lausiac History—the absence of any formal discussion 
of the authorship (see Part II p. 183). The reason was twofold: 
(1) it seemed permissible, in view of universal consent, to take Palladius’ 
claim for granted ; and (2) it was not possible to go into the question 
with any thoroughness without an examination, such as I had not then 
made, of the Dialogus de Vita Chrysostomi, also attributed to Palladius. 
The study on the authorship of the Dialogue appeared in 1908, buried 
away in a great volume of ‘Chrysostomica’, produced by the Collegio 
Graeco at Rome in celebration of the fifteenth centenary of St John 
Chrysostom, where it has lain inaccessible and little known. I am glad 
to have the opportunity of resuscitating the material in a place where 
it will be easily and permanently accessible, and at the same time of 
presenting the case in a somewhat new way. 

We shall therefore consider 

A. The question whether the Dialogue and the Lausiac History are 
the work of one and the same author ; and if so, 

B. Whether the author was Palladius of Helenopolis. 

The Lausiac History is sufficiently well-known, as being a principal 
authority, perhaps on the whole the principal authority, for the history 
of Egyptian monachism in the fourth century; and the Dialogue 
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similarly is recognized as the principal authority for the troublous 
years of St John’s episcopate and the controversy and struggle that 
raged around him during the last part of his life. The Dialogue is 
preserved in a single Greek MS of the eleventh century—Florence, 
Medic. Laurent. Plut. IX, cod. xiv—all others being copies of this. 
The text was first edited by Bigot (Paris, 1680), and it is printed in 
all subsequent editions of the Works of Chrysostom (in vol. xlvii of 
Migne’s Patr. Graeca). It is a dialogue between a deacon of the 
Roman Church and an Eastern bishop, an adherent of St Chrysostom, 
who is represented as being in Rome about the time of his death. 

With this by way of preface we proceed to the investigation. 

A. Evidence as to whether the Dialogue and the Lausiac History are 
the work of one and the same author. 

It is a case of internal evidence: 

(1) Question of literary style: 

The present writer ought to know the literary style and characteristic 
peculiarities of the author of the Lausiac History, having gone through 
it time after time, in collating the MSS, in constructing the text, and in 
revising the proofs. From mere general style and vocabulary I should 
not have been led to suspect that the Dialogue is by the author of the 
Lausiac History. Indeed certain turns of expression much affected 
by the writer of the Lausiac History are not found in the Dialogue: 
e. g. eis Adyoy (in such phrases as «is Adyov tpodijs), which occurs four 
times in the Lausiac History, but not in the Dialogue. I feel, however, 
that I am lacking in that sense which seems to enable some critics 
confidently to identify the authors of writings by similarity of style. 
But in this case I find my impression -is the same as Tillemont’s: 
‘Quoique l'un et lautre ouvrage soit d’un grec assez barbare, il me 
semble néanmoins que la Lausiaque a partout un air simple et naturel, 
et que le Dialogue est plus affecté, et d’un homme qui avoit quelque 
teinture d’une méchante rhétorique. . : . Ainsi je ne scay pas si son 
style mesme ne seroit pas une raison essentielle de distinguer ce Pallade 
de l'autre’ (Memoires xi 643). It must, however, be acknowledged that 
the author of the Lausiac History shews himself capable, on occasion, 
of flights of bad rhetoric. 

On the other hand, of modern critics, the late Dr Zéckler speaks of 
‘ the essential resemblance of the two works in regard to literary style’' ; 
and Dr Preuschen declares that the alleged difference of style is not 
a sufficient ground for questioning Palladius’ claim to the authorship.’ ° 
Dr Reitzenstein holds that the similarity of style and expression makes 
it extremely likely that the two works are by the same author (of. cit. 


1 Herzog Realencyklopddie (ed. 3), art. ‘ Palladius’. 
2 Palladius und Rufinus p. 246. 
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p. 6). This is a matter of appreciation whereon each one may form his 
own opinion after reading the two books. 

(2) Phraseoiogy and Vocabulary. 

I proceed now to marshal the more tangible evidence, so far as it is 
known to me, in favour of the unity of authorship. 

The following is a list of such definite phrases and expressions as 
I have been able to collect in the Dialogue, that seem to present 
positive resemblances to the Lausiac History. The references to the 
Lausiac History are to my edition (Cambridge, 1904); those to the 
Dialogue are to Bigot’s pagination, which is preserved in the Paris 
edition of the Opera Chrysostomi, 1839, XIII i, the columns in Migne 


P. G. xvii being inserted in brackets. 


Dialogue. 
41 (18) protaywynbeis THv TOU 
Aputpod wadtyyeveciay 
odpprywons THs vedTyTOS 


> ‘ ~ > ‘ aA 
ci Kail a@ov jv TO hpovouv 


52 {2 2) ovyKpoTngas TO ieparetov 

97 A 3 7) Ocavdpevor. . . THY “lwav- 
vou €bxdpurtov duroropiay gbopevny 

99 (38) mapéory aivt@ 6 Tov TOrov 
éxeivou paprus, Baowioxos ovopa. 
aira, . . pioas, @dpoet, adeAPe 
"lwdvvy: ow yap dpa éodpeba 


105 (40) rav Aouréy dperav tov 
eis eboréBevay ovvrewovrav 


116 (44) yuvacxoidpaxes 


Hist, Laus. 

133 ad ob épvotaywyiOyv kai 
dveyevvnOnv 

16 odprywons Er THs HAucias 

11g os véw Kal oppryavte TH 
HAtkiav 

117 edevdepwGeis TO ) ppovorv 

153 SuépGapro avrov TO dpovorv 

165 cuvexpornoe TO iepareiov 

141 iva deigw airois ri ciydpt- 
orev gov pirocodiav 

154 kal wapacras airy 6 pdprus 
5 év r@ témw, KoddAovbos dvépaty 
A€yet airy Syjpepov pédrcts ddevew 
mpos tov Seomdrny Kal dpav mavtas 
Tovs ayiovs 

83 ra eis Hdovyy ovvteivovTa 

116 Oavpacta mpdypara Ta ouv- 
teivovra cis dmabevav 


161 -yuvatxoi€épaxes 


These are the only references in. Sophocles’ Lexicon to yuva:toiépag (a lustful 
man) = -yuvaixoyarys : nor does Dindorf’s ed. of Stephanus’ Thesaurus give any other. 


144 (54), 185 (68) oi éwi rAciorov 
paddor 


150 (56) ro dy Acyopevov 
158 (58) havraciat re vuxrepwai 


dxrapyveaiy xpovw eri xdivys éra- 

vero 

162 (60) (of Olympias) 6 Sony be 
mepiovoiay xXpnearovy 7 KTypaTwv 
rois Seopevors dréverpev, odk Eudv TO 
Aéya, GANG Tov &b rabdvrwv 


223 (81) 6 purdxados Saipwv 


7 oi émi rAciorov haidor 


23, 82,98 (introducing a proverb) 
75 mpos Tas pavtagias Tas vuKte- 
pwas 


119 @eds ... Eapyvaiw xpdvw 


Tapixevoas abtod TO wapKiov 

146 (of Melania) airy piv donv 
tAyv dvplwcw ev 7H Ociw Cyrw 
xadarep wupi pr<éLaca, ovK épov Td 
SipyjorarGar GAA Kai tov THv Iep- 
cida oixovvTwy 


9 6 pucdxados Saipwv 
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As we have said, Reitzenstein holds that community of authorship 
is established by resemblances of language and thought in the two 
books, and he signalizes in his notes a number of the parallels that in 
his eyes justify this conclusion. Two or three of his examples are 
among those that I had already indicated, as above ; the others follow : 


Dialogue. 

3 (5) 1obev rapayéyovas Kai epi 
dv tootpev pabeiv 

7 (7) rev ce viv rapayevopevov 
Exopev Téws ; 
8 (7) olua yap oe ris ovvddov 
elvat “Iwavvov tod émurxorov Kwv- 
OTAaVTWoUTOAEWS 

24 (13) pexpod 5¢ rapurmdcaytos 
xpovouv 

Reitzenstein says : 

65 (27) «is TH Tod Spaparos bry- 

peciav 


146 (54) To Kata “Axaxwov Spapa 


223 (81) rov duaBorov evar 7d 
Spapa 


112 (43) ddacxaria rvevpatixy 

166 (61) A€yerar Sz Gre Kai aidov- 
pévy éwxer THs aisOnras peta- 
AapBavwv tpodys 


Read rapiummedcavros 


Hist. Laus. 
102 rev el, xai ri rapayéyovas; 


oroxdlouat yap oe THS gvvodias 
elvat THs Evaypiov 


4 de 4 
23 Xpovov 0€ TapimTTevoavTos 


; the forms appear to be collateral. 
23 copilera Spapua Toovtov 


42 doroxnoas 6 daipwv tov dpa- 
paros TovTou 

IIO e€irw ipiv Td pvoTnpiov Tov 
Spapatos 

I12 Kata Td mpotov Spaya 

162 éyvooOn 76 Spapa 

16 ddacxadia rvevparixy 

16 aidotpat peradapBavew addyou 
Tpopiys 


I am quite prepared to find that a more extensive knowledge than 
I possess of Byzantine Greek and of the literature of the period would 
shew that some of these expressions have no significance as indications 
of identity of authorship; I merely state this part of the case as it 
presents itself to me, and leave it to those who are more competent to 
pass judgement. 

(3) Employment of biblical texts. 

For my own part, I attach greater weight to the following three cases 
of resemblance in the employment of biblical texts : 





Dialogue. 
104 (40) 7AGe yep *Iwavuns pre 


éobiwy pire mivow, év 686 dixato- 
auvys Kai A€éyovow Sarpdviov 2 éxee 


Hist. Laus. 
13 7AGe "Iwavyns ev 686 Sixato- 
otvyns, pyre éobiwy pyre tivov... 
kai A€yovor Sarpdvov Exe 
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Cf. Mt. xi 18 Ae yap “Iwavyns pyre éoBiwv pyre river, Kai éyovow" 
Sarpdveov Exe. Mt. xxi 32 HAGE yap “Iwavvys zpos tpas év 650 dixarocivys, 
Kal ovx érurrevoare atta. 

I have been able to find no authority of any biblical MS for the 
insertion in Mt. xi 18 of the clause from xxi 32, nor any instance of 
the combination outside the two passages just cited. 


Dialogue. Hist. Laus. 
154 (57) Kay of Papwaio dve- 13 Kal madw ros pabyrais érep- 


diLwor rovs pabyrds, Aé€yovress Baivovres dverdurpois Edeyov" ‘O di- 

, 7 ~ , 7 ~ col 
‘O &dacxadros ipoiv pera teAwvav SacKaros ipov peta tov TeAwvav 
kai dpaptwrav éoGier Kai river kal duaptwrav éoOier Kai river 


Cf. Mk. ii 16 ... &Xeyov rots pabyrais abrod- Sr pera trav TeAwvav Kai 
dpaprwrav éoGiea Kai rive (6 didacKxados tpir). 

The last three words do not belong to the text and are an insertion 
from the parallel passage in Mt. ix 11; they are, however, added in 
a considerable number of MSS and are a well attested reading. But 
the only MS that places them at the beginning of the sentence is the 
Old Latin Colbertinus (c); and it is doubtful whether a translation can 
be taken in a mere matter of order as representing a Greek reading. 
Thus the two passages cited agree in a form of the text very likely not 
found elsewhere, and certainly of extreme rarity. When to this agree- 
ment is added the further agreement that in both cases the text is 
introduced by a preface containing the root of évediLew, not found in 
the Gospel context in any of the parallel passages, the resemblances 
become very striking. 


Dialogue. Fist. Laus. 
202 (74) Cites 1 Jn. li 18 radia, 147 madia, yéyparrat mpo TeTpa- 


> , NA > LA > e 2 = D4 > , ” > s 

€TXaTH wpa EOTLV, and goes ON €& KOGiWV ETWY OTL ETXATH WPA ECTiLV. 
a ” 

8: mpd rterpaxociwy érav ecipyrat 

mapa Tov droaroAov éoxaty KTH, 


Here again it looks as if the reference ‘ 400 years ago’ in citing this 
text is one of those mannerisms or tricks that betray personality and 
point to unity of authorship. 

(4) Descriptions of persons. 

We pass to another class of evidence. The author of the Dialogue 
and the author of the Lausiac History came into personal contact with 
the same individuals, and it will be to our purpose to see what they tell us 
of some of them—of Isidore the hospitaller of Alexandria, of Ammonius 
the Tall, and of Olympias the deaconess of Constantinople. 
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Isidore the hospitaller : 
Dialogue. 

50 (22) “Ioi8wpds tis. . . dv toacr 
Pwpaiwv oi rreirrot éxxAnovactiKGy 
évexey cioBadovra eis aitiv, fevo- 
ddxov "AXc~avdpeias dvra... 


54 (23) xwpet émi rd Gpos 7d Tis 
Nutpias mpos To téypa. Tov povaxav, 
évOa tas THs vedrnTos éoynKer dia0- 


tpiBds- Kat xabicas év TO KedAXdiw 
aiTrov... 
Ammonius the Tall: 


Jialogue. 

159 (59) A€yerar 58 7d pvppa Tod 
povalovtos Apuwviov vorous Tas TEpi 
ptyos éAaivew. réOarra dé ev Ta 
paptupiv dmrooToAwy 
Oaraoons 


TOV mépav 


143 


Hist. Laus. 

15... lowddpw 7d rpecBurépw 
fevoddxw ovre tH "AXc~avdpewv éx- 
KAnoias. 

16 otros Yreprpos ov 7? Kara 
“Popnv ovyKhyre waoyn Kal Tats 
yovagi TOV pey.oTave 

15 ds ra pay mpara TIS vedryTos 
d6Aa Aéyero 7 qvoKévar év TH eprpun” 
ob Kal thy Kéd\Aav Ceacapny ev TO 
ope. tTHS Nurpias 


Fiist. Laus. 


34 Oamrerar év TO paprepiy | TO 
Aeyopevy * Povguiavais. ov TO pynpa 
déeyerat Geparrevew TaVvTAS TOUS pryva- 
Coueévous. 


The Martyrium of the Apostles across the Bosphorus was the Rufinian. 


The piece from Hist. Laus. is critically not quite certain ; 
myself of its genuineness (see my edition p. 34, and note 22, p. 191). 


but I have little doubt 
The passage 


in the Dialogue is strong confirmation of its authenticity. 


Olympias; 
Dialogue. 
150 (56) ... wipdyy more yevo- 
pévnv NeBpidiov rod dro érdpxor... 
162 (60) . Ode cixooe pHvas 
dovAcioa TH THs GapKds Hdovy . , 
Aéyerar 5é rapbévos irdpyew 


Fiist. Laus. 


150 vipody dé mpos dAcyas Hpepas 
NeBpidiov tod dd érdpywv Tips 
trodews, yuvn dé ovdevds: 


A€yerar yap KexourjoOar rapBévos. 





It has to be considered whether the similarity of the information 
given concerning these three personages can be accounted for by the 
supposition that the author of the Dialogue and the author of the 
Lausiac History each had known them and their surroundings: or 
whether it is of such a kind as to point to identity of authorship. 

(5) General Experiences. 

It may be inferred from the following piece that the author of the 
Dialogue had himself been in Egypt, and had seen the temples: «ai yap 
ai of Aiyurriwy vaol péyvorot Gvres, Kai KdAAer ALGwv KopmdLovres, wiPnKovs 
éxovew évdov kai iBas xai xivas avti Gedy (39 (18)) 

Further, it is evident from the whole tenor of the book that he was 
one of the innermost circle of adherents of St John Chrysostom during 
the controversies of his last years, and that he was one of those who 
went to Rome in his behalf. The author of the Lausiac History says 
the same of himself (pp. 105, 157). 

The author of the Dialogue claims to have conversed—as airés jpiv 
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dupyjoaro, a favourite phrase in the Lausiac History (pp. 19, 49, 117, 
121, 133) for introducing the author’s reminiscences—with one Hierax, 
an aged monk expelled from Nitria by Theophilus, who had previously 
dwelt in the Desert of Porphyritis (or Calamus) by the Red Sea, and 
had there been a disciple of St Anthony (160 (59)). And the author 
of the Lausiac.History mentions Hierax as one of those from whom he 
had heard the story of Paul the Simple and Anthony, who dwelt by the 
Red Sea, near the Desert of Porphyritis (p. 69). 

(6) Familiarity with the writings of Evagrius. 

This Point of resemblance we owe to Dr Reitzenstein. He shews that 
both works contain citations from the writings of Evagrius. In Hist. Zaus. 
there are two such citations: one was signalized by me on p. 123; and 
Reitzenstein recognized line 5 on p. 126, yraou pvouy fv diadéxerar 
Ocoroyia Kai 7 éryarn paxapiérys, as verbally taken from the Ipaxrixds of 
Evagrius. He points out also that the expression 6 Adyos ris dAnOeias, 
meaning Christ (p. 150, l. 5), is found also in Evagrius (Cem?. ii 22).' As for 
the Dialogue, Reitzenstein confronts the words dé tijs Aoyixis dpdyevos 
cuptyyos THs Tav mpoBdrwv Soximacias, ddcyaxis 5é Kataxpwpevos Kal TH 
éXeyxtuxy Baxrnpia (45 (20)), with the following from Evagrius : ywooxw 
oe Ort TOAAGY TpoBdrwv rot Kal etpyxas BooKynpa roaive, ddCyov 
airav Sa paBdov, rd 5 wodd ba ovprypod: and mas ra wpdBard cov 
rrowaives, dALyov dia paBdov «al td woAd Sed ovprypod.? 

The author of the Lausiac History was a close disciple of Evagrius, 
living with him for several years in the Desert of the Cells ; it is striking 
to find the author of the Dialogue also citing Evagrius. 

Such is the evidence, so far as’ it is known to me, on which the 
question of community of authorship for the Dialogue and the Lausiac 
History has to be judged. It is a case of many converging lines of 
evidence ; and taken all together it is very strong. In my judgement 
the conclusion is justified that the two books are the handiwork of one 
and the same author. 

We have now to consider the second question : 

B. Whether the author was Palladius of Helenopolis. 

(1) It will be best to begin by ascertaining what is known of Palladius 
of Helenopolis apart from the Lausiac History. Our principal source 
of information is the Dialogue, which speaks of him in the third person. 
The earliest mention of him is that he took part as bishop of Heleno- 
polis in a synod at Constantinople, held in the late summer of 400, and 


1 Frankenberg, Evagrius Ponticus, p. 145 (Abhandlungen der k. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen : Berlin, 1912). 

? From Evagrius’ Letters published for the first time by Frankenberg, 1912, 
nos. g and 24 (pp. 573, 581): the Greek is Frankenberg’s attempted retranslation 
from the Syriac, the original not being extant. Consequently it is quite likely that 
Baxrnpia, not paBdos, was the word used by Evagrius. 
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was one of three commissioners deputed to investigate a case at 
Ephesus (Dia/. 131 (49)). In the following year he was one of those 
chosen by St John Chrysostom to accompany him on a visitation at 
Ephesus (134 (50)). He was one of the bishops who in 405 went to 
Rome to urge St John’s cause with Innocent (26 (13)). In 406 he 
returned to Greece along with others bearing letters from the Pope and 
the Emperor, to the effect that an ecumenical Council should be con- 
vened ; but on landing they were arrested and cast into prison at 
Athyra, a fortress in Thrace (32 (15)), and were afterwards sent into 
exile in distant places, Palladius to Syene in Upper Egypt, the modern 
Assouan, at the First Cataract (194 (71)). 

Outside the Dialogue I find only three references to Palladius of 
Helenopolis: (1) The account of the Synod of the Oak in 403, con- 
tained in cod. lix of Photius’ ‘Bibliotheca’, mentions Palladius of 
Helenopolis as one of the group of St John’s friends accused of 
Origenism. (2) Sozomen (viii 26) preserves the letter written by 
Innocent in 405 to the clergy of Constantinople, wherein Palladius 
is mentioned as one of the Eastern bishops who had come to Rome 
bringing information of what was happening in the case of St John: 
this confirms the statement of the Dialogue. (3) Socrates (vii 36), in 
a list of bishops translated from one see to another, names Palladius, 
‘from Helenopolis to Aspouna’ ; this doubtless was part of the pacifica- 
tion of the troubles arising out of the case of St John, and may be 
placed about the year 417. 

Thus what is known of Palladius of Helenopolis from sources other 
than the Lausiac History may be summed up as follows: he was bishop 
of Helenopolis in 400; he took part as a foremost supporter of St John 
Chrysostom in the struggles of 4oo-405 ; he went to Rome in 405 ; he 
returned to Greece and was exiled to Syene (Assouan) in 406; and 
he was translated from his see of Helenopolis in Bithynia to that of 
Aspouna in Galatia, probably about 417. 

(2) Let us confront with this what the author of the Lausiac History 
has to say of himself. In the Prologue (p. 10 of my edition) he says 
he is going to set forth in a narrative form the stories of the fathers 
whom he had seen, or of whom he had heard, in the Egyptian desert 
and Libya and the Thebaid and Syene; also in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine and Syria, and in the parts of the West, Rome and Campania 
and the neighbourhood. It is at once evident how well this fits in with 
what is known of Palladius of Helenopolis. 

When we pass to the author’s more detailed statements as to his 
career, we find that the outstanding facts may be scheduled as follows :— 

He made a sojourn in Egypt of twelve years ; this began in 388 and 
ended in 400, or more probably in 399. The evidence will be recited 
just now. 

VOL. XXII. L 
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His adventures on leaving Egypt are learned from c. xxxv (p. 105): 
he went first to Palestine and then to Bithynia, where he was ordained 
bishop ; he took part in the controversy about St John Chrysostom, 
being at one time hidden for eleven months in a gloomy cell.’ Finally, 
in c. lxi, p. 157, the author says that he was one of those that went to 
Rome on St John’s account. There is nothing in the body of the book 
about Syene, but we have seen that in the Prologue Syene is mentioned 
as one of the places where the author had been. 

To sum up: If the author of the Lausiac History left Egypt in 399, 
or even early in 400, and betook himself to Palestine and thence to 
Bithynia, there was ample time for him to be consecrated bishop before 
the synod in the summer of 400, at which Palladius assisted as bishop 
of Helenopolis. The other points enumerated tally exactly with the 
principal features of the career of Palladius: Helenopolis was a 
bishopric in Bithynia, and the author says that it was in Bithynia that 
he became bishop ; the sufferings in behalf of St John, and the visits 
to Rome and to Syene are points in common. That two lives should 
thus agree in experiences so remarkable would be a most extraordinary 
coincidence. 

(3) We shall now take the Dialogue and examine the grounds it 
may afford for supposing that its author was Palladius of Helenopolis. 

The narrative in this work is thrown into the form of a dialogue 
between an Eastern bishop and a deacon of the Roman Church named 
Theodore. The bishop is the principal speaker ; he is represented as 
having been one of St John’s personal friends and adherents, and 
as having gone through all the long struggle in his behalf. Neither 
his name is mentioned, nor the name of his see, but it was a diocese 
in the East. The scene of the Dialogue is Rome; the time shortly 
after St John’s death, before the news had definitely reached Rome, 
i.e. 407 or early in 408. Of course it does not follow that the Dialogue 
was written at that date. The bishop is represented as being quite an 
old man, and as having come to Rome for the first time. Neither 
circumstance could be true of Palladius of Helenopolis: for in 407 
he was not yet 45 years of age; he had been in Rome in 405 on 
St John’s business ; and in 407-408 he was in exile at Syene in Upper 
Egypt. Moreover Palladius of Helenopolis is frequently throughout 
the Dialogue spoken of in the third person, as being a different man 
from the bishop who tells the story. Thus it is quite clear that the 
author did not intend his bishop to be Palladius of Helenopolis ; but 
surely it by no means follows that—as Bigot and Tillemont and many 


1 There can be no doubt that Ep. cxiii among St Chrysostom’s Letters, MaAAadiw 
émoxomw, was to our Palladius. It says Aav@dvovres kai xpumrépevar mrElova cxXoArv 
éxere viv mpooxaprepeiv tais ebyais. This suggests the situation depicted in the 
above passage of the Lausiac History. ; 
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after them have argued—therefore Palladius of Helenopolis was not 
the author. The writers of dialogues do not always introduce them- 
selves among the interlocutors. Tillemont’s contention that such 
a literary device would be unworthy of a bishop (A/émoires xi 643) is 
plainly inadmissible. There is no real difficulty of any kind presented 
by the theory that Palladius of Helenopolis at any date between 
St John’s death (407) and his own (¢. 425) may have written the 
Dialogue and introdyced a fictitious ‘bishop’ in place of himself as 
the chief spokesman: there is no difficulty in supposing he may have 
written it at Syene and placed the scene at Rome to give actuality to 
the story. Nor should his speaking of himself in the third person 
cause any difficulty. The ground is thus clear for an examination of 
the evidence. 

Palladigs of Helenopolis could very well have written the Dialogue. 
What the ‘bishop’ describes as his own experiences are known to have 
been the experiences of Palladius: Palladius played in St John’s affairs 
just the part that the ‘bishop’ claims to have played—he was one of 
the forty bishops who adhered to St John, as the ‘bishop’ claims to 
have been. The writer of the Dialogue appears to have been very well 
informed concerning Palladius and his doings. On pp. 198, 199 (72) 
two trivial stories connected with Palladius are related, under cover of 
what seems to be a transparent literary device—ds 6 éAOav duyynoaro 
cvotpatuitys: while on p. 134 ff (50) is given a minute and circum- 
stantial account of the mission to Ephesus in 401, on which St John 
was accompanied by only three bishops—one being Palladius of 
Helenopolis. 

(4) We must next turn to the external evidence. The tradition that 
the Dialogue was by Palladius goes back to the seventh century, being 
witnessed to by Theodore, bishop of ‘Trimithus in Cyprus, ¢. 680. He 
writes in his Life of Chrysostom : Avadéyerax repi “Iwavvov Kai tov ovpBe- 
Byxétwv tovtwv Tavtwv, peta Ocodupov divaxdvov ris peydAyns “Pwmys, avyp 
tis tipsos TladAddos Tovvopas ovros, tparov piv THY Epnpov oikyoas eri 
ixavovs xpovovs KxatyfwOn tis érvoxdrys ev Bibvvia. obros ovyypaderat 
kai dperas ToAAGv tatépwvs ws Kal adits Kowwvixds dv “lwdvvov, Katd- 
kAeurtos yéyovey évdexapyveov xpovov ev oixicxw Copepd (§ 2, P. G. xlvii, 
col. lv). 

These details are taken from //ist. Zaus. c. xxxv (p 105). In this 
passage the two books are explicitly assigned to a single author, named 
Palladius, a bishop; and though it is not explicitly said that he was 
Palladius of Helenopolis, still it cannot with any show of reason be 
maintained that there was another Palladius who became bishop of 
a see in Bithynia about 400 and suffered in the cause of St John... 
Thus the tradition that the two books were composed by Palladius 
of Helenopolis goes back certainly to the seventh century. The 
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tradition that the Dialogue was composed by ‘ Palladius the bishop’ 
is attested also by Photius Bibliotheca cod. xcvi. 

The evidence of Socrates has to be considered. His account of the 
Monks of Egypt is given in bk. iv, c. xxiii; it ends with the following 
words: «i 5€ rus BovAoito ra wepi airav pavOavay, dv re éroinoay, dv Te 
éxpagay, kai dv mpos &péAcay trav dxovodvrwy épOéyéavro, Srws TE aiTois 
ta Onpia tryxovov, werdvyra TladAadiw TO povax@ idiov povoBiBduov- bs 
Evaypiov piv iv pabyris’ mavra dé dxpiBas wepi airav dueéHrAOev” ev @ Kal 
yuvaxav épdyAdov Tois tpoepynpévois dvopdow éxaveAopevwv Biov pyyjpnv 
reroinrat. This is so applicable to the Lausiac History, setting forth 
its characteristic features, and especially the prominence it gives to holy 
women, that no question could have arisen as to the book referred to 
by Socrates being the Lausiac History, were it not that in the preceding 
account of the monks, who all figure in the Lausiac History, no use 
was made of that work, Socrates evidently getting his information from 
other sources. This apparent anomaly has so much impressed some 
modern critics, that they cannot think Socrates refers to our Lausiac 
History. Reitzenstein, for instance, surmises that a disciple of Evagrius 
named Palladius may have formed the great collection of Apophthegmata 
(op. cit. p. 5), and that this was the book referred to by Socrates. I do 
not think he will press this tentative suggestion now, in face of the body 


-of evidence in support of Palladius’ authorship of the Lausiac History. 


(5) I have reserved till the end the question of the evidence of the 
MSS, to make it clear that the claim of Palladius is not based primarily 
upon this. 

In the Greek MSS and the Versions the Lausiac History is attri- 
buted to 
Palladius bishop of Helenopolis 
Palladius bishop of Aspouna 
Palladius bishop of Cappadocia 
Palladius the bishop , 

Palladius the monk, disciple of Evagrius 

Palladius 

Heracleides bishop of Cappadocia 

Heracleides the disciple of Anthony 

Heracleides the hermit, or the Alexandrine 
Heraclius the bishop 

Hieronymus (only one MS) 

In some of the authorities the work is without name. 

The evidence of the MSS is recited in full in my edition, ii pp. 3, 6, 
8, 9, 170; summarized pp. 182-183. 

Reitzenstein’s theory as to the twofold attribution to Palladius and 
Heracleides is that they were the two most prominent figures fulfilling 
the general conditions of the case—monks in Nitria, then bishops and 
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foremost supporters of St John and sufferers in his cause—so that they 
were the two most obvious persons on whom to father the Lausiac 
History: thus they cancel one another and leave the work anonymous 
(op. cit. p. 4). But neither historically nor textually are their claims on 
the same footing. Not one of the statements set forth above concern- 
ing Heracleides can be true of the friend of St John, whom .he made 
bishop of Ephesus in 401; nor are the personal statements of the 
author of the Lausiac History concerning himself true of Heracleides, 
as they are of Palladius. On p. 183 of my book I have shewn that the 
textual attestation of Heracleides’: name is: weak, and-not suechi as to 
indicate a firm tradition.’ 

But in regard to Palladius it is quite otherwise.- If we revert to 
the stemma given in the previous article (p. 28) we shall see that 
the two principal branches of the textual tradition. are those there 
designated BA and y. All the representatives of y, viz. WPT syr,, 
agree in naming as author Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis*; and the 
principal copy of syr,, the sixth-seventh century ‘ Addit.-MS 12173’ in 
the British Museum, presents the following title: ‘Histories of the 
Egyptian Fathers, composed by Palladius, bishop of _Helenopolis, the 
disciple of Evagrius, at the request of Lausus.’ This, dating from 
about the year 600, is the earliest extant explicit assertion of the claim 
of Palladius of Helenopolis. When we turn to the other branch of the 
textual tradition, BA, we find that lat,, the representative of A, gives us 
‘Palladius the bishop’, but without name of see, and ‘ Palladius the 
monk, disciple of Evagrius’. The representatives of f, the great class 
of B MSS, are so divergent in their testimony to the authorship that no 
conclusion can be drawn in regard to their common ancestor 8; only 
it is to be noted that in some B MSS Palladius bishop of Helenopolis 
is found, and in others Palladius bishop of Aspouna, his other see. 


1 A suggestion by M. Alfaric in Les Ecritures Manichéennes, 11, 114, to account 
for the attribution to Heracleides, perhaps deserves mention. He supposes that 
Heracleides the disciple of Mani and commentator of his writings, named with 
Hierakas in the form of abjuration of Manichaeism, was identical with the monk 
Heracleides, a disciple of Anthony, seen by Rufinus about 375, and that he was the 
author of a more ancient work on the monks, used by Palladius as basis of the 
Lausiac History : ‘ L’étude du texte semble indiquer que Pallade exploite un travail 
plus ancien. Elle permet donc d’en atribuer la paternité premiére a Héraclide’: 
hence the attribution to him in certain texts. 

Here we are evidently in the realm of fine-spun hypothesis. I do not propose to 
discuss its intrinsic likelihood or reasonableness. For the textual critic it will be 
enough to examine the character of the attestations of Heracleides’ name, as set 
forth on p. 183 of my book, in order to be satisfied that it would have been a textual 
impossibility for the original name to have filtered down in the manner suggesied 
through the great mass of sources of the text. 

2 P names also ‘ Palladius bishop of Cappadocia’, but this was introduced from 
an extraneous source, 
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The case of the Dialogue is much more simple: for only a single 
MS exists, and it is of eleventh century. Both in title and explicit it 
attributes the Dialogue to Palladius of Helenopolis: AaAoyos ioropixds 
IladAadiov érurxorov “EXevovréAews yevopevos mpds @eddwpov didxovov 
“Popns rept Biov xai wodrteias ToD paxapiov “lwavvov érurxérov Kwvorav- 
twourdAews Tov Xpvcocropov. Opposite ‘EAevourdAews in the margin is 
written éy dAAos ypdderac “Aorévwv, showing that other MSS also 
attributed the work to Palladius, who was translated from Helenopolis 
to Aspouna: similarly MSS of the Historie Lausiaca exist in which 
Palladius is styled bishop of Aspouna. 

The title and explicit of the Florence MS contain the words rod 
Xpvooerdpov, which cannot have stood in the original, the epithet not 
having come into vogue as an agnomen of St John until a later period ; 
but the insertion would be so natural that it does not discredit the rest. 

I trust that what has here been written will remove Dr Reitzenstein’s 


“scruples as to accepting Palladius of Helenopolis as the author of the 


two books, and will moreover prevent the critics from being carried 
away by Reitzenstein’s mere name. But already Dr W. Bousset, in 
a most thorough survey of Reitzenstein’s book, has expressed his 
adherence to Palladius of Helenopolis as author of the Lausiac History." 
And, indeed, the author’s remark concerning himself, that, about 400, 
he was made bishop in Bithynia, is practically tantamount to an explicit 
statement that he was Palladius of Helenopolis: for the bishops in 


Bithynia were few; and it cannot be imagined that in any other of 


them should the series of statements made about his own career by the 
author of the Lausiac History have found verification, as it did in 
the person of Palladius. 

Similarly in the case of the ieee the evidence, both internal 
and external, supports the early and only tradition as to authorship. 
The historical value of the document is probably not thereby intrinsi- 
cally enhanced, for the writer is, in any case, well informed and worthy 
of credit ; but it certainly is a satisfaction to know that the chief source 
of information on St Chrysostom is the work of the historical personage 
Palladius, whose career is well known, whose knowledge of the saint 
was so intimate, and whose devotion to him was proved by the persecu- 
tions unflinchingly endured in his cause. 

We may claim to have shewn by separate investigations that each 
of the two works we have been considering was written by Palladius of 
Helenopolis. This conclusion in respect to either of them gains greatly 
in strength from the independent proof that both proceed from one and 
the same writer. It will be well to carry the matter a stage further, 
and to examine the character of Palladius as an author, especially in 
the Lausiac History. The particular question is the measure of 

1 Géttinger Nachrichten, 1917, pp. 194, 199. 
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credence to be given to the numerous touches of personal reminiscence 
and the statements concerning himself that abound in the Lausiac 
History. 

Those scholars, from Tillemont onwards, who have had to deal with 
the writings and career of Palladius have considered how these state- 
ments are to be fitted into the known framework of his life, and have 
produced schemes, agreeing in general contour, but differing in points 
of detail, setting forth the chronology of his life. But Reitzenstein and 
Bousset pronounce this to be mere futility and misplaced ingenuity— 
a taking seriously what in reality was only a literary device to give life 
and actuality to the story (Reitzenstein, p. 8; Bousset, p. 197): indeed 
Bousset declares fact and invention to be so mixed up that it is wellnigh 
impossible to separate them, and that the reconstruction of Palladius’ life 
has to be made from those statements alone that are found outside the 
Lausiac History (p. 204). 

It is evident that such a view of the many personal traits found in 
the Lausiac History, if true, gravely compromises the character of .the 
book as a first-hand account of Christian monachism at the close of 
the fourth century, and weakens its authority as an historical source. 
No apology therefore is needed for a re-examination of the evidence. 

The two critics of course accept the general statement that Palladius 
did live as a monk in Nitria and Cellia, and was a disciple of Evagrius ; 
but they are sceptical concerning what he relates concerning his move- 
ments in those places. Let us test what he says by bringing together 
his various statements concerning his stay in Egypt. 

(1) The starting-point is that he came to Alexandria in the year 388 
c.ip. 15).2 He tells us that he spent two or three years in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria (cc. ii, vii, pp. 16, 24), a year in Nitria (c. vii, 
p. 25), and nine years in the desert of Cellia with Macarius and Evagrius 
(c. xviii, p. 47). This gives in all twelve to thirteen years, and takes us 
to 400 or 4or for the close of Palladius’ sojourn in Egypt. The earlier 
date, 400, must be taken, because he was bishop by the middle of 
that year. 

(2) Palladius says that on his first coming to Alexandria he met 
Isidore the hospitaller, who then was seventy years of age and lived 
for fifteen years more. Fifteen years from 388 would give 403 as the 
date of Isidore’s death. Now it was in 402 that Isidore along with 
the Four Tall Brothers fled from Theophilus of Alexandria to St John 

1 There is some textual uncertainty about the clause, which is absent from the 
MSS WPT. In Appendix Vii of my book (ii 237-240) there will be found 
a minute technical examination of the textual evidence, as the result of which the 
clause is shown to be genuine. It is accepted as such by Reitzenstein, who adds 
the common-sense argument that such a clause, merely fixing a date, might easily 
have been omitted by a scribe, as of no interest ; but would not have been inserted 
by any other than the author himself (op cif. p. 7). 
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Chrysostom (Soz. viii 13), and this is the last that is heard of him; so 
that, considering his great age, 403 is a probable date of his death. The 
Dialogus affords confirmation of the Lausiac History, saying that in 
398-399, when Theophilus began to persecute him, Isidore was eighty 
(50 (22)); if so, he would have been seventy in 388. 

(3) There is some textual uncertainty as to whether Palladius says 
that he was present at the death of Evagrius (p. 122, 1. 15); the context 
makes it probable that he was. Evagrius died at the Epiphany in 399 
Or 400. 

(4) In the account of the visit to John of Lycopolis (c. xxxv) Palladius 
tells us that three years afterwards he grew ill and went to Alexandria 
to be treated by the physicians, who (doubtless after a period of treat- 
ment) advised him to go to Palestine. John of Lycopolis died shortly 
after Theodosius’ victory over Eugenius, and therefore in the winter of 
394-395; if Palladius’ visit was made a short time before his death, 
398 or 399 would be the year pointed to for the end of his stay in 
Egypt. As John was seventy-eight years of age at the time—25 +5 +48 
(p. 100, ll. 8, 9, and p. 105, 1. 16)—it is not straining things to suppose 
that Palladius’ visit took place a short time before his death. 

(5) That his stay in Egypt lasted about ten years is indicated by the 
statement in c. iv, that he saw Didymus the Blind on four occasions, 
visiting him at intervals during a period of ten years. It is known from 
other sources that Didymus was living at Alexandria at the time. 

(6) In the Prologue (p. 9) Palladius says that at the date of writing 
he was in the thirty-third year of his monastic life and the twentieth of 
his episcopate. As he was consecrated in 400 the date of writing was 
419-420, and consequently the date of his becoming a monk was 386 
or 387. 

These different chronological data do not tally with precise arith- 
metical exactitude ; but they do hold together in a general agreement 
that is sufficiently remarkable when it is remembered that they are 
isolated statements picked out from many different places in the Lausiac 
History, and related to quite independent sets of facts. It has to be 
remembered, too, that the book was written twenty years after Palladius 
left Egypt, and thirty years after he first went there. After such a lapse 
of time minute accuracy is not to be looked for in such autobiographical 
reckonings of time. In those days, when there were no almanacks or 
diaries, it was much more difficult than it now is to keep an accurate 
count of the years. It would be pedantic unduly to criticize these 
round numbers, recorded twenty years and more after the events. 
Elsewhere’ I have gone with care into all the chronological data, with 
the result that the period 388 to 399 emerges as the date of Palladius’ 
stay in Egypt. 

1 Lausiac History of Palladius i179 ff, 293 ff, ii 237 fi. 
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Against this stands one difficulty: a letter of St Epiphanius to John 
bishop of Jerusalem, written in 393 or 394 (51 inter Epp. Hieronymi), 
has been held to imply that one Palladius, a Galatian and Origenist, 
was at Jerusalem at the time. Various suggestions have been made: 

(1) That of Bousset: that the statement is correct, and shews that no 
credence is to be given to Palladius’ autobiographical notes (of. c#/. p. 204). 

But the series of agreements just set forth cannot be swept away in 
this manner; it cannot be imagined that notes of time arbitrarily 
interjected should hang together as these do. 

(2) That of Preuschen: that Palladius’ sojourn in Egypt should be 
placed earlier so as to make it fall before 393 (Pal/adius und Rufinus 243). 

This solution may have been allowable at the time, while the textual 
evidence for the clause asserting that Palladius came to Egypt in 388 
was open to doubt; but this is no more the case (see note, p. 151 above). 

(3) That of Tillemont: that a second Palladius is to be postulated. 

The name Palladius was common enough; but a second Galatian 
Palladius, an Origenist, is an unlikely hypothesis. 

I myself made various suggestions (Zausiac History i 296, ii 242- 
243); but really all these suggestions are unnecessary. What Epi- 
phanius says is: ‘ Beware of Palladius, though he once was a friend of 
mine, for he has gone in for Origen and his heresies, and he may 
mislead your people.’* He does not say that Palladius is in Jerusalem, 
or coming to Jerusalem. He simply says ‘ Beware’, in case he should 
turn up. He may have heard a rumour that he was likely to come. 
That would be quite enough to explain the warning. 

It may be thought that this is squeezing the item of evidence into 
line with the rest. But it is by such adjustments that general chronology 
is constructed. Unresolved difficulties beset chronology at every turn.’ 
The chronology of those times is a series of nicely balanced combina- 
tions, against most of which there is some outstanding difficulty. Any 
one who has had occasion to scratch beneath the surface of the received 
chronology knows how it teems with recalcitrant facts, and that as 
a general scheme it is in great measure a balance of probabilities. 

So much for Palladius’ principal stay in Egypt. In other places he 
makes mention of other periods passed with various monks in divers 
places. They may be scheduled thus: 

c. xxxvi—-1 year with Posidonius in Bethlehem (p. 107, 1. 1) 

c. xliv—3 years with Innocent on the Mount of Olives (p. 131, 1. 3) 

c. xlv—‘a long time’ with Philoromus in Galatia (p. 132, l. 16) 


1 ¢ Palladium vero Galatam, qui quondam nobis carus fuit et nunc misericordia Dei 
indiget, cave, quia Origenis heresim praedicat et docet, ne forte aliquos de populo 
tibi credito ad perversitatem sui inducat erroris.’ 

2 Rauschen’s Jahrbuch der Christl. Kirche unter dem Kaiser Theodosius dem 
Grossen is a highly instructive study in the science of chronology. 
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c. xlvili—some time with Elpidius at Jericho (p. 142, 1. 11) 

c. lvili—4 years at Antinoé in the Thebaid (p. 151, 1. 8) 

There is no difficulty in finding time for all this. Palladius was sent 
into exile at Syene in 406; we know nothing further about him for ten 
years, until his translation to Aspouna about 417. He seems never to 
have returned to his bishopric of Helenopolis, another having been 
appointed to the see during his exile." Thus there are ten years 
available ; moreover it is quite possible that one of the above periods 
of monastic life may have taken place before he went to Alexandria 
in 388?; and another, if 399 be the date when he left Egypt, in the 
interval before he was made bishop. The four years at Antinoé are 
usually placed during his exile. Bousset objects that he was exiled to 
Syene, not to Antinoé; but we do not know how long he was kept at 
Syene—the sentence very likely was mitigated after a year or two—for 
Palladius speaks of himself at Antinoé as ‘the exiled bishop’ (c. lx, 
p- 154, |. 2r).' 

Another of Palladius’ statements about himself is criticized, I think 
unreasonably, by Bousset. In the concluding chapter Palladius, as is 
agreed, speaks of himself under the thin disguise of a ‘brother’. Among 
other things he says he had visited a hundred and six cities and had 
stayed at very many of them. Bousset ridicules this as impossible to 
harmonize with what Palladius records of his own career, and draws 
the inference that ‘a great many of the apparently personal notices 
scattered throughout the Lausiac History are novelistic insertions not 


1 This seems to be the interpretation of Socrates’ note (vii 36) : MaAAddios awd 
“Edevoutédews petnvéxOn els “Aowovva. “Adégavdpos awd ‘EXevoundAews pernvéxOn els 
*Adpravous. 

2 It will be noticed that ‘the thirty-third year of monastic life’ (above) would 
give 386 or 387 for the beginning of his life as a monk. Pace Reitzenstein, what 
is said in c. i is not incompatible with the notion that he may have lived as a monk 
for a couple of years in Syria or Palestine before coming to Alexandria. Passages 
might be adduced, e. g. from Cassian, showing that in passing from the monasticism 
of Syria to that of Egypt one was thought to be coming to the real thing. 

3 A good illustration of the lack of objectivity in the critical methods of the 
philologists as contrasted with those of the textual critics, is afforded by Bousset’s 
treatment of this passage (of. cit. p. 202). It has been pointed out in the first of 
these articles that the structure of the second half of the book (c. xl to the end) 
is quite different in’the group W PT syr, and in the group B lat, , the difference 
consisting in a completely different order of the chapters, and in the absence from 
W PTsyr; of a considerable amount of matter found in Blat,;. I shewed reasons 
for taking Blat, as preserving the authentic form of the book (Lausiac History ii 
p. xlviii), and this conclusion is fully accepted and acted on by Reitzenstein and 
Bousset. Only the latter wishes to adopt the order of W P T syr, just in the single 
case of detaching ce. lix, lx (the nuns of Antinoé) from c. lviii (the monks of 
Antinoé), and placing them after c. Ixiii, a story about Athanasius, so that ‘ the 
exiled bishop’ should be Athanasius! To the textual critic such procedure is 
intolerable ; either the structure of W P T syr, is to be taken, or that of B lat, . 
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to be taken seriously’ (p. 204). But when we consider how widely 
Palladius had travelled, and, as he says, mostly on foot—ze{q rH wopeia 
ratnoas Tagay tiv yiv ‘Pwpaiwy (Prologue p. 11,1. 8)—that consequently 
his daily journeys could hardly have exceeded fifteen to twenty miles, 
and that he must each day have put up somewhere for the night ; we 
shall see that a hundred and six is no extravagant or unlikely number 
of towns for him to have passed through: on the way from Alexandria 
to Syene he would have passed some fifty towns and villages, twenty of 
them being bishoprics. 

To sum up this article: the following conclusions have been shewn 
to rest on good evidence: that the Lausiac History and the Dialogue 
are the work of a single author; that their author was Palladius of 
Helenopolis ; and that the autobiographical notes scattered throughout 
the Lausiac History may not be dismissed as unworthy of credence. 


E. Curusert BUTLER. 


Norr.—After the foregoing had gone to press I received from 
Mr Herbert Moore a proof copy of the translation of the Dialogue 
that he has made for the S.P.C.K. series of Translations. He adduces 
a number of additional pieces of evidence in favour of the unity of 
authorship of the Dialogue and the Lausiac History. I signalize here 
three or four of the more striking. 

t. Another instance of agreement in an apparently unique reading of 
a Scriptural text: Ecclus. viii 9 is thus cited in both Dialogue ror (39) 
and Lausiac History 11: pa doroxnons Seyynpatos yepovtwv, kal yap Kai 
abroi rapa Tay ratépwv éuafov. In the Cambridge LXX and in Holmes:: 
and Parsons the text is as follows, without indication of any variant : 
py doroxe dinynpatos yepovtwv, Kai yap abroi guafov rapa Tov TaTépwr'' 
aitov. 

2. The word ovwacperwpds (Dial. 188 (6y), Hist. Laus. 163) 
‘apparently does not occur elsewhere in Greek literature ’. 

3- Compare the words of Olympias (Dial. 164 (61)): «i €BovAerd pe 
5 épds Bacrreds [cds] dpper ovljv, od dv pov Tov mparov ddeiAero, with 
those of Melania (Hist. Laus. 155): «i yap ¢SovAero wawdoroceiv jyis 
6 eds, ob dv pov éhauBavev dwpa Ta Tex Gévra. 

4. In the same place Olympias is called 4 av@pwros, just as Melania 
is called 4 dvOpwzos rod Oeod (Hist. Laus. 29). This use of % dv@pwmos 
as a term of praise of a woman seems to be unusual. 

5. Mr Moore has compiled a list of some seventy words that occur 
in the two books and may seem to form a cumulative argument of 
identity of authorship: they would have to be examined with much 
care before their probative force could be estimated. But there can be 
no question that his contribution to the solution of the problem is 
a very notable one. 
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AITTAPEM®ATOS. 


In the July number of the Journat Prof. J. A. Smith published 
a very interesting explanation of the use of this word in Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iv 25, 198, the ingenuity and acuteness of which I fully recognize, 
though I am unable to accept his conclusions. Before giving my 
reasons for this it will be best to transcribe the passage : 

‘O pév ody Beds dvarddextos dy odk ear eriarnpovixds, 5 Sé vids copia 
ré dort Kai érvotnpy Kal GAnOea Kal doa dAXa TovTw ovyyer Kai 8H Kai 
drodegw Exe wai défodov, waca St ai Suvvdpes tot rvedparos avAAnBSyv 
pev & Te mpaypa yevopevan ovvreAovow cis TO abTd Tov vidv, drapéudhartos 
8€ gore rips wept éxdorys airod trav Suvdpewv évvoias. Kai 53 ob yiverat 
drexvis tv ws ev, ovde roAAa Gs pépy 6 vids, GAN’ Gs wavra &, We Kai 
mdvta, Kixos yap 6 abrés wacav Tov Suvdpewv eis ev cidovpévww Kal 
évoupéevwv. 

This Dr Bigg (Christian Platonists of Alexandria p. 93) translates, 
with a query to the word ‘infinite’, as follows :— 

‘ The God then being indemonstrable is not the.object of Knowledge ; 
but the Son is Wisdom and Knowledge and whatever else is akin to 
these, and so is capable of demonstration and definition. All the 
powers of the Divine Nature, gathered into one, complete the idea of 
the Son; but He is infinite as regards each of His powers. He is then 
not absolutely One as Unity, nor many as divisible, but One as All is 
One. Hence He is All. For He is a circle, al] the powers being orbed 
and united in Him’. 

Dr Smith's interpretation gives quite a different sense to the clause 
drapéuparos 5€ gore rips wepi Exdorys aitod rav Suvdpewv évvoias. For 
a full understanding of it the article itself must be referred to. But 
I shall perhaps give the main point when I say that he traces the word to 
the use of rapeudaivew in connexion with the phenomena of an imper- 
fect mirror. Such a mirror is said (at the imperfect patch) rapeudaivew 
Thy abrod dw, instead of the object which it elsewhere reflects. So 
dmapéudaros may mean ‘not disabled from reflecting the object 
presented to it’, and the statement in the passage means that the Son 
has no powers of his own, but reflects, without impediment, the powers 
of the Father. It is essential to this interpretation that atrod should 
refer to 6 eds, and not to é vids. This in itself is difficult, but my main 
objection to the interpretation is that it does not give due weight to the 
history of drapéudaros as a grammatical term. 

*Asrapéudaros, as far as we know, is a coinage of grammatical philo- 
sophy, and in the large majority of cases signifies the infinitive mood. 
It is in this sense that we first find it in the classic textbook of Dionysius 
Thrax (about 80 B.c.), which in subsequent centuries was expounded by 
generations of commentators, many of whom have given an explanation 
of the use and origin of the term. The Infinitive, as they tell us, is 
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called drapéudaros, ‘ not-suggesting-further ’, because it does not suggest 
more than the bare meaning of the verb. The other parts of the verb (ra 
Tapeppatixd) suggest some particular Ywvyixy dudeors or ‘mood’ and 
some particular person or number. This is not the case with the 
drapéudaros, which may be thought of as having no persons or moods, 
or more properly (and this is exceedingly important for our purpose) as 
covering and combining them all. The word may also be applied to 
any class of words in so far as they exhibit the characteristics of the 
drapéudatos proper. Thus the chief of the later grammarians, Apol- 
lonius, who lived a generation or so before Clement, and has left us an 
elaborate disquisition on the infinitive in his repi ovvrdgews, can also 
speak of the personal pronouns, as éy« and ov, as being (in contrast to 
ovros and éxeivos) drapéudara yévovs, not limited to any particular gender. 
This is still more frequently the case with the corresponding positives, 
mwapeppatixos, tapeugams. Thus he calls the article rapeydarixov 
yévous, and by a slight extension notes that a singular ordinal numeral 
as évdéxaros has a rAnOuvtixy rapéudacis because we cannot use it with- 
out thinking of plurality. Again, by a further extension they may be 
applied to individual words. "“Eppwo6«, we are told elsewhere, while in 
itself meaning va/efe, may have the sinister rapéudacrs of ‘be off with 
you’. And it is apparently by some such enlargement that Epiphanius * 
speaks of a statement, which is to be taken literally and not allegorically, 
as being drapeudatws Kexnpvypévov. 

It is then in this sphere of grammatical philosophy that the word 
lives and moves and has its being. It is in fact a leading and funda- 
mental term in what was in Clement’s time one of the most favourite 
and best understood of studies. It is surely reasonable then to suppose 
that when Clement applies it to theological metaphysics it is with direct 
allusion to its grammatical usage. When in recent utterances I find 
‘acid test ’or ‘touching a Freudian Complex on the raw’ applied to 
politics, it is to contemporary science that I go for an explanation, not 
to the original meaning of the words as supplied by the dictionary. 
And so, even if when grammatical philosophy ? first adopted these terms 
there was any thought of the optical sense of rapeudaivew, we need not 
go so far back for an explanation—at any rate if grammatical usage will 
supply a clue, as I think it will. 

Before, however, I give my own explanation, two others should be 
noted. Dr Gilbert Murray, in a note supplied to the reprint of Dr Bigg 
(loc. cit.), took the word to be passively used and explained the phrase 
as meaning that the Son ‘is not indicable or defined by the conception 

1 s72 A. Stephanus gives another reference to Epiphanius (II 24 D) which Ido 
not understand ; but evidently the word is used in some quasi-grammatical way. 

2 I use this phrase, because it is important to remember that all this side of 
grammar was the work of the various philosophical schools and not of the ‘Gram- 
matici’, who began by being literary critics and only took over our ‘grammar’ later. 
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we have" of each of his powers, e.g. Justice ; our’ conception of justice 
does not rapeydpaivew Him, or indicate or define what Heis’. With all 
deference to so high an authority, I do not think this is quite satisfactory. 
Apart from minor difficulties, such as the unauthenticated change of 
voice-sense, I agree with Dr Smith that we have no right to read into 
Tis évvoias the thought of human as opposed to divine. We may apply 
the terminology we are discussing, and say that the simple noun évvoa 
is dwapéudaros of such a rapéudacis as ‘ ours’ or ‘ which we have’. 

I think that more is to be said for the rendering ‘ infinite as regards’, 
which is also given in the Latin translation in Migne. We may allow 
that the word, suggesting as it does absence of limitations as regards 
persons, &c., might have easily come to mean ‘ unlimited in extent’, and 
as a matter of fact this is the case with the accepted Latin equivalent 
infinitus.? But I know of no example outside this passage which 
suggests that such an extension actually took place. 

My own explanation is as follows. Laying stress on éxdorys I under- 
stand Clement to mean that the idea of the Son does not call up the 
thought of powers exhibited singly and one to the exclusion of another, 
but of powers blended into a single whole. The phrase is not very 
translateable and the above is as near as I can get, though if it has to 
be given more shortly ‘ not limited to’ would have to serve.* Under it 
lies explicit, though perhaps half-felt, a grammatical allegory. Ordinary 
human beings do not exhibit all these powers, but possess one or some 
to the exclusion of others ; nor even, if they had them all, would they 
exhibit them simultaneously. They are therefore like ‘ paremphatic’ 
words, which indicate one person, one mood, one number to the 
exclusion of others. But the Son is like the Infinitive mood, which is 
not limited to these individual persons or moods, dut embraces them all 
in an indivisible unity. 

I daresay that, at first sight, exception may be taken to the words 
I have here italicized, and it will be said that the analogy breaks down 
because the Infinitive does not embrace all moods and persons, but is 
the negation of them, and that therefore to say that the Son is like the 
Infinitive is to say that He has no powers at all. I think (as I hinted 
above) that a further study of the Greek doctrine on the subject will 

1 My italics in both cases. 

2 I doubt, however, whether infinitus (indefinitus, infinitivus) is a translation 
of dwapéudaros. I suspect that it comes from an earlier terminology, in which the 
infinitive was called déparos, This ultimately dropped out, because the name was 
required for the ‘aorist tense’, a need which of course was not felt in Latin. So 
too modus seems to be a translation of did0eo1s, which was the earlier Greek 
name for ‘mood and voice’. Afterwards it was restricted to the ‘voice’ and was 
replaced for the mood by éy«Auois, though the doctrine that it expressed Yuyxi«} 
&.aGeors remained. 


8 Dr Bethune-Baker suggests ‘ He is not to be particularized by the idea of his 
powers one by one’, 
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dispose of this objection. I have noted above that Apollonius speaks 
of the’ personal pronouns as yévous dmapéudara and we should certainly 
think of these as covering all genders. And in the case of the Infinitive 
itself, while he sometimes uses expressions which imply that the Infinitive 
does not possess these ‘accidents’, we also find language of another 
sort, as when he calls it the yevixy éyxAvors or ‘general mood’, of which 
the others are «iy or species. A clearer example appears in one of the 
commentators on Dionysius Thrax (Heliodorus),’ who speaks of the 
drapéuparos as pia xabapoy ovcias pi) Katapryvupévys, Ste eis adriy 
dvadvovtat ai Aowrai. Clearer still is Aulus Gellius i 7. He is 
speaking of the Ciceronian ‘hanc sibi rem praesidio sperant futurum ’. 
Some people thought that futurum was a solecism, but he points out 
that it is not a participle, but ‘ verbum indefinitum quod Graeci appellant 
drapéuparor, neque numeris neque generibus praeserviens, sed liberum 
undique et impromiscuum ... qui modus neque in numeros neque in 
personas neque in genera distrahitur, sed omnia isthaec una eademque 
declinatione complectitur’ In fact, to use Clement's language, it is év ws 
TavTa. 

I put forward this explanation with diffidence, not only out of 
respect to the authority of others, but because to pronounce dogmatically 
on it would require more familiarity with Clement in particular and 
Christological controversy in general than I possess. But it has, 
I think, the merit that it explains an undoubtedly grammatical term in 
accordance with contemporary grammatical doctrine. This seems to me 
a matter of sufficient importance to justify labouring so minute a point. 
I have several times in this JoURNAL and elsewhere urged that gram- 
matical and rhetorical conceptions, which to us are more or less dead 
and meaningless, are of the very life-blood of the thought of Clement’s 
age, and that students of early Christian theology cannot afford to 
neglect them. And I feel grateful to Dr Smith for calling my attention 
to a passage which seems to me an admirable illustration of this truth. 


F. H. Corson. 


- THE ODES AND PSALMS OF SOLOMON: 
AN AMENDS. 


My attention has been called by Dr Mingana to the fact that in my 
review in the JouRNAL (Oct. 1920, pp. 76-84) of the new edition of 
the Odes and Psalms of Solomon, which Dr Rendel Harris and he have 
recently brought out in two volumes, I have done the editors an un- 
intentional injustice. 

(1) On receiving the volumes for review, my first care was to make use 

1 Gram. Gr. iii p. 400. 

2 A similar idea may be implied by another name ferpetuus which is some- 
times given to the Infinitive (e.g. Mart. Cap. 310). 
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of the complete facsimile of cod. H, now provided in vol. i, by collating 
with it the printed Syriac text in the same volume. The result was the 
list of some twenty corrections (for the most part of no great significance) 
which I give on p.82. I regret exceedingly that in drawing up that list 
I neglected to look up the notes appended to the translations in vol. ii. 
Had I done so, I should have found that a considerable number of the 
errors which I noted had been set right by the editors in their second 
volume. 

(2) I have further attributed a wrong pointing to the editors at xi 12, 
whereas my own ‘correction’ is not in accordance with Jacobite practice. 
The editors, having adopted the Jacobite system of punctuation, rightly 
point the two participles there in question with short a ( pztha@ha) in the 
first syllable. I suggested that they should ‘(probably)’ have the 
usual long @ {stka@pha), because the Jacobite scribe has attached this 
vowel (though with the Nestorian vowel sign) to the second of the two 
words. But to suggest that it should be expressed by the Jacobite 
sign was, no doubt, an offence against Masoretic etiquette. 

(3) Finally, on p. 83 I have said that ‘attention seems never to have 
been drawn’ to the fact of ‘the insertion [in cod. H] of the letter 42 at 
short intervals throughout the Odes’ (indicating ‘ Hallelujah’. I failed 
to notice that the editors mention it at p. 132 of vol. ii, where they also 
point out that it extends only to Ode xxviii. 

In offeritig my sincere apologies to the editors for the delinquencies 
just confessed, I take the opportunity of removing a couple of possible 
misunderstandings on my own account. They both concern the 
‘ Addition’, which I made on the proofs of my review and did not see 
again till its publication. (1) As to Ode xx 6 and its dependence on 
Ecclus. xxxiii 31: anxious to make my addition as brief as possible, 
I did not record that I had myself stumbled badly over this passage in 
the Odes some years ago (see /. 7: S. xiv pp. 531-533, and xv pp. 45-47). 
(2) In the last line but one I intended to say ‘ B read no more than’ &c., 
but it appears as ‘B reads’ &c. The point is, that in reality the passage 
is partly illegible, but the visible remains and the conditions of space 
make it certain that B could have read no more than ‘my members in 


His Odes’. R. H. Connotty. 


NOTES ON MR BURCH’S ARTICLE ‘THE GOSPEL . 
ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS’ (July 1920). 


(a) Against the genuineness of the ‘ Twentieth Explanation of Cyril’. 

The genuine Lectures were written while Cyril was a presbyter, 
circa 347-350 : this one quotes the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, published 
in 374. 

Would Cyril of Jerusalem have said that Josephus in his Archaeologia 
(and Irenaeus) gave particulars of the birth and death of the Virgin ? 
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On p. 627 Cyril states that he baptized Isaac, a Samaritan. This 
refers to a story told in the Discourse of Cyril on the Cross in the same 
volume: a story patently fabulous. That same Discourse (p. 789) 
quotes Josephus and Irenaeus and comes from the same workshop as 
the Twentieth Explanation. 

Note that the latter part of this Explanation is already to be found in 
print in Forbes Robinson’s Coptic Apocryphal Gospels pp. 24-41, cor- 
responding to pp. 842-848 of Budge’s translation. 

(4) ‘ This fragment marks the source of like ideas in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, since there is very ancient authority for finding union between 
these two Gospels [i.e. Hebrews and Peter]. It is commonly known 
that as far back as Ignatius, Zp. ad Smyrn. iii 1 f, this union was recog- 
nized, whilst Origen de Principits 1 Praef. 8 and Jerome de Viris /lustribus 
xvi are just as explicit.’ 

But in Ignatius 1. c. Jesus appearing roic zrepi rov [érpov says ynAady- 
garé pe xtX. No source is named. 

Origen l.c. says that the phrase ‘ Non sum daemonium incorporeum’ 
was in the Doctrina Petri (not the Gospe/). 

Jerome |. c. says that it was in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. . 
The identification of Doctrina Petri (to all appearances the Preaching 
of Peter, xjpvypya Iérpov) with the Gospel according to Peter has yet 
to be made out. 

(c) The old Irish homilist who says that it was the opinion of Augustine 
that the Star was an angel was, I think, most likely referring to the very 
passage in the Ps.-Aug. de Miradbilibus Scripturae which Mr Burch 
quotes: for that work is agreed to be an Irish production of the seventh 


century. M. R. JAMEs. 


THE DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING OF THE 
SLAVONIC ENOCH. 


NEARLY two years ago a note on Zhe Date and Place of Writing 
of the Slavonic Enoch appeared in the Journat (April 1919), written 
by Mr J. K. Fotheringham. 

Mr Fotheringham’s criticisms, which dealt with the date and place 
of writing assigned by me to the Slavonic Enoch, were not the result of 
independent investigation. The authority on which his criticisms are 
based is what he calls ‘a brilliant little paper by Mrs Maunder, entitled Zhe 
Date and Place of Writing of the Slavonic Enoch’ ( The Observatory, August 
1918). Mrs Maunder sent me a reprint of this article. I was unable to 
accept her premisses or her conclusions, and I did not keep the article. 

I will, therefore, simply reply to the arguments which Mr. Fothering+ 
ham reproduces from it. 

1. First of all Mr Fotheringham quotes Mrs Maunder as referring 

VOL. XXII. M 
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to ‘the flimsy evidence on which Dr Charles has assigned this work to 
an Egyptian Jew of the first century of our era’. The words are lacking 
in courtesy, but, if they were true, I could not object to them. But 
I cannot believe that Mr Fotheringham has considered the evidence, 
which is given in my edition, pp. xvi-xxvi, and reinforced in Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha vol. ii 425-429. The main conclusions as to date’ 
and authorship arrived at in these works have, so far as I am aware, 
been accepted by all Christian and Jewish scholars of every rank—with 
the exception of Mrs Maunder and Mr Fotheringham. 

2. Mrs Maunder and Mr Fotheringham find it difficult to believe 
‘that a book so widely current as Dr Charles imagines, though -it 
survived to be translated into Bulgarian... should have disappeared 
altogether in its Greek form’. A scholar acquainted with this depart- 
ment of learning would experience no such difficulty. The Slavonic 
version of 3 Baruch was first published in 1886. Of the Greek original 
there was no trace save in a few references in Origen, &c.—not one- 
tenth of the number found in reference to the Slavonic Enoch. Yet 
the Greek original was found in the British Museum ten years later. 
The Slavonic version of Zhe Story of Ahikar is made from the lost 
Greek version. Only within the last fifteen years. has the original 
work, written in Aramaic (420-400 B.c.), been dug up at Elephantine. 
The Chronicle of John of Nikin was written early in the seventh century 
A.D. in Greek, whence it was translated into Arabic and thence into 
Ethiopic in the seventeenth century. The Greek original is lost and 
the Arabic version. It would be almost possible to fill this page with 
a list of works preserved only in versions, the originals of which, whether - 
written in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek, are for the present lost. 

3- Mr Fotheringham says that lunar epacts are first met with in the 
third century a.p. If he studies 1 Enoch Ixxii-Ixxxii he will find these 
epacts taken account of in the second century B.c. See my second 
edition in doc. 

4. He states that Mrs Maunder finds the Christian Eastern Calendar 
in the book and the 532 years cycle. There is no basis for the first 
statement. The words ‘Thus the great circle has five hundred and 
thirty two years’, which occur in xvi 5, are undoubtedly interpolated. 
They have no connexiqn of any kind with their immediate context nor with 
any other statement or section of the book. Yet it is on this interpola- 
tion that Mrs Maunder builds her theory. 

5. Mrs Maunder maintains that the book was written by a Bogomil 
in Bulgarian between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries A. D. 

The Bogomils were pure dualists. Over against God stood Satanail— 
a rebel angel with his followers. All the work of creation described in 
Gen. i was wrought by him and not by God. Moses was a tool of 
Satanail and the Law was from this satanic source. These two or three 
facts out of a large number are sufficient to prove that the Slavonic 
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Enoch, which ascribes the entire creation to God and quotes the 
Law as divine, could not have emanated from the Bogomils. Yet 
Mrs Maunder and her disciple maintain this theory. Finding that the 
Slavonic Enoch xxxi 4 states that Satanail’s name was changed to Satan 
after his fall, and that this belief was current among the Bogomils, 
they promptly conclude that the old Jewish work—the Slavonic Enoch 
(which in its present form was written before a.D. 70, but parts of 
which go back to the first or second century B. c.)—was written by 
a Bogomil. But experts in this literature know that this statement 
occurs in works many centuries before the Bogomils existed. I will 
quote Questions of St Bartholomew (some time after a.D. 580 according 
to Lipsius) iv 25 daoxpeis 5¢ 6 BeAiap Ayer Ei OéAas pabeiv 7d Gvopa 
pov, mpatov éAeyopynv Satavand .. . dre dé dwéyvwv dvrirvrov tod Geod 
€xAnOn 7d Gvopa pov Satavas. See Bonwetsch Die Apokryphen: Fragen 
des Bartholoméus (Aus den Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft . . . zu 
Géttingen, 1897, Heft 1), where the reader will find a discussion of the 
relations of this literature. 

6. Jewish literature preserves in Hebrew a book once entitled ‘the 
Book of Enoch’ (and twice ‘the Books of the Secrets of Enoch’)—the 
actual name of the Slavonic Enoch. This book possesses a very great 
number of the statements recorded in the Slavonic Enoch. It claims 
to have been written early in the second century a.pD., but probably it 
was later. Our book has parallels also in the Zohar and in a Hebrew 
apocalyptic fragment published by Jellinek Aeth-ha-Midrasch vi 19-30. 

7. One more remark must be made. For some reason or other 
astronomers are very much at fault in the field of apocalyptic. Sir Isaac 
Newton, the greatest of them all, makes a poor figure in his attempt to 
interpret the Apocalypse. Dupuis and many others who approach it 
from the astronomical standpoint are much worse. But for wild extrava- 
gance in interpretation the Russian astronomer, Professor Morosow, 
whose work, published in 1907, was translated into German in 1912, 
bears the palm. Morosow claims that he has established that the 
Apocalypse was written in A.D. 395 (the actual day and hour being 
given) and that its author was John Chrysostom! Mrs Maunder seems 
to me to be in the same class with the Russian scholar. 


R. H. CHARLEs, 


A SUPPOSED FRAGMENT OF THE LOST CODEX 
FULDENSIS OF TERTULLIAN. 


Ir is well known that the Fulda codex of Tertullian, containing the 
Apologeticus and the Adversus Iudaeos, was collated by Franciscus 
Modius with the printed edition of De la Barre (Paris, 1580), and that 
the collation was published in the edition of Franciscus Junius (Franeker, 
1597). No trace of the manuscript has since been discovered, 
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In 1913" Emil Kroymann, one of the Vienna editors of Tertullian, 
claimed to have discovered that ten leaves of the Fulda MS are still 
preserved in the Paris manuscript B.N. 13047, and he published part of 
the text of these leaves as such.” 

Now, it is to be noted in the first place that B.N. 13047 is a Corbie 
book, which passed with very many other Corbie books to St-Germain- 
des-Prés in 1638. It is therefore fairly certain that it was at Corbie in 
Modius’s time, and never was in Fulda at all. Further, if these ten 
leaves—as a matter of fact, there are eleven and a quarter—had been 
a part of the Fulda MS, which contained the whole of the Adversus 
Judaeos, the fragment (chaps. vi-ix) would have begun at the top of the 
recto of the first leaf and ended at the foot of the verso of the last leaf. 
But what do we find? We find that the fragment begins near the foot 
of the verso of leaf 29 and ends near the foot of the verso of leaf 40, 
also that it follows immediately on a fragment of the Genesis of the 
Gallic poet Cyprian, which occupies the first part of the codex.’ After 
the Genesis fragment ends, about three-quarters down the page, f. 29 v., 
the fragment of Tertullian begins thus : 

INCIPIT ##*#4** 
Ttaque necessitas nobis incumbit ut quoniam (= Tert. adv. Iudaeos c. 6, 
Oehler, tom. ii p. 712 1. 1). 
and ends thus: 
non apperuit os suum (= Tert. adv. Iudaeos c. 9, Oehler, tom. ii p. 726 
l. 12). 

This fragment is, then, no part of the Codex Fuldensis, but it is 
something even more valuable. _It.is another representative of the same 
type of text, and belongs to the latter part of the eighth or the early 
part of the ninth century. What I conceive to have been the case is 
that the Corbie library was in possession of venerable fragments of 
various works, and that the head of the scriptorium gave instructions 
to have these copied into one codex by various scribes at his disposal. 

We have a curious parallel to this in the case of the Ziirich (Rheinau) 
fragments of the Apo/ogeticus which I published in the JourNat (vol. viii 
[1906-1907] pp. 297-300). Chapters xxxviii-xl of the Apology appear 
there in the Fulda type of recension. 

A. SOUTER. 


| Rheinisches Museum, Bd. \xviii p. 130n. The statement is repeated by 
J. P. Waltzing, Le Codex Fuldensis de Tertullien (Liége, 1914-1917) p. 11. 

2 In Rheinisches Museum, Bd. \xx (1915) p. 362, he admits his error, as I dis- 
covered after writing this article ; but I allow the article to pass into print, because 
it is based on an independent examination of the manuscript. 

* Cf. Corp. Scr. Eccl. Lat., vol. xxiii (1891) p. vii. 

‘ It is gratifying that at last the interest of these fragments has been realized, 
cf, Waltzing, op. at. pp. 483-487; E. Léfstedt, Aritische Bemerkungen su 
Tertuliians Apologeticum (Lund—Leipzig, 1918) pp. 13 f., 75-91. 
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REVIEWS 


The First Book of Psalms in the Text of G. 1, transcribed by H. W. 
SHEPPARD. (Cambridge, 1920.) 


Tuis work, together with the collection of variants from the Books 
of Samuel and Kings, published in the October number of this JouRNAL, 
is of the nature of an appeal to those interested in the text of the Bible 
to undertake anew the work of Kennicott and de Rossi. Those who 
read through Mr Sheppard’s article will not be surprised to find in his 
Book of Psalms an even higher degree of accuracy and loving care. 
He prints the text of a certain Hebrew MS which he calls G. 1 (Trinity 
Coll. Camb. WA W Hed. 11) exactly as it is written, marking in red 
and blue the very few corrections and additions (one gr two accents, &c.) 
which have been or need to be made, partly on account of what he 
believes to be the importance of this particular text, partly to serve as 
an absolutely exact standard of future collation, both for the consonantal 
text and for the vowels, the accents, and the Masoretic notes. Nothing 
but praise is due to Mr Sheppard for the way he has executed his task. 
He has set the facts lucidly before those whom it concerns, both 
palaeographical and textual, and the style and learning of his Introduc- 
tion is worthy of the best traditions of Cambridge scholarship. The 
only doubt that can arise is as to the magnitude of the advantage to be 
gained from the investigation he desires. 

A few words. on the general state of the text of the Hebrew Bible 
may not be out of place here, as non-specialists may easily fail to grasp 
the relative value of ‘important variations’ in Hebrew MSS, as compared 
with the more familiar variations in the text of the New Testament. 
Very soon after the New Testament had been printed in Greek by 
Erasmus, scholars and printers found out that the extant manuscripts 
did not always agree. Hundreds and then thousands of ‘various 
readings’ were collected, and when at last really ancient codices were 
collated thoroughly, such as the ‘ Alexandrinus’, the ‘ Vaticanus’, and 
Codex Bezae at Cambridge, these variations were discovered to be 
considerable, both in volume and in intrinsic importance. It was not 
only a mere question of scribal errors. The whole story of the Woman 
taken in Adultery was omitted by the best MSS, and the last twelve 
verses of the ordinary printed text of the Gospel of Mark were absent 
from some very ancient codices and marked as doubtful in others. 
Besides these notorious examples there were others of less note. 
Geographical names were interchanged, such as Dalmanutha and 
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Magedan, Gadarenes and Gerasenes. In the Book of Acts the varia- 
tions were so great and so unlike the modest inaccuracies of mere 
copyists, that it has been seriously suggested that two separate editions 
by the author himself survive in our texts. 

Something of the same sort was soon noticed in the codices of the 
Greek Old Testament. No wonder, therefore, that after some time 
more or less systematic investigations of the codices of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew were undertaken. Of these the two greatest are the 
collections of Hebrew various readings published by Kennicott (Oxford, 
1776-1780) and by de Rossi (Parma, 1784-1788). No doubt neither 
of these two immense works comes up in execution to what is now 
required, but some idea of their scale may be gained by remembering 
that Mr Sheppard’s MS is Kennicott’s 425. 

Any one who looks at a chapter in Kennicott or de Rossi must see 
at once that the ‘various readings’ in our Hebrew MSS are not to be 
compared with those of the Greek MSS of the New Testament. They 
are, both in number and in intrinsic importance, less than the variations 
in the text of the MSS of the Latin Vulgate. They are more like the 
variations between the MSS of the Peshitta among themselves. Words 
like ‘and’ (in Hebrew }) are dropped or inserted, unimportant differences 
of spelling occur, one preposition is exchanged for another of similar 
meaning, besides the usual faults of scribes in dropping words and 
clauses through ‘homoeoteleuton’. Moreover, the passages where the 
text is certainly wrong and invites correction are hardly ever those 
where MS variants are found. Imperfect alphabetical poems remain 
imperfect, and obvious gaps and /acunae remain unfilled. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that the effect of the publication of 
Kennicott’s various readings was to withdraw interest from the study 
of Hebrew MSS of the Old Testament, nor has the course of modern 
discovery tended to reopen the question. In 1876 H. Strack published 
a Petersburg Codex of the Prophets in facsimile: this MS was written 
in A.D. 916, but to all intents and purposes its text is identical with that 
of the printed Hebrew Bible. There are little variations here and 
there, but they hardly affect the sense, and, most important of all, they 
are not ‘recensional’. They seem to be of the nature of scribal errors 
or peculiarities, not the survivals of a different textual tradition. 

Yet textual traditions different from the one that survives in our 
extant MSS once existed, as may be seen from a study of the ancient 
versions, i.e. from the Latin Vulgate, the Jewish Greek versions of 
Aquila and Symmachus, and, above all, of the ancient Greek version 
commonly called the Septuagint. Perhaps indeed the LXX does not 
bear witness to quite so different a text as it seems to do at first sight, 
for many divergences are only due to inefficiency in the translators. 
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Nevertheless there is at least a remainder of instances, where the LXX 
attests a Hebrew text different from that of our Hebrew manuscripts 
and superior to it." The texts represented by the Latin Vulgate, by 
Aquila, and by Symmachus, are much nearer to the printed Hebrew, 
but there is no marked coincidence, to say the least, between the 
differences of these ancient texts from our printed Bibles and the 
Hebrew variants collected by Kennicott. 

It is therefore believed that our Hebrew MSS go back to a single 
archetype, adopted as a standard perhaps about the time of Bar Cochba’s 
rebellion (a.D. 135), to which all our codices attempt to conform, even 
to faults of spelling. This text is the standard for which the Masoretic 
vowels and the Masoretic notes were made, and so the actual variations 
found in the codices are to be regarded as nothing more than the 
unauthoritative aberrations of fallible copyists. 

That is the view Mr Sheppard has set himself not exactly to challenge, 
but to attenuate and qualify. It would be doing his modest plea an 
injustice to represent him as a revolutionary in textual matters. And 
so, by way of bringing this lengthy but necessary introduction to a close, 
let me point out that there is a sort of channel by which real and 
significant variations may have filtered down into our extant Hebrew 
MSS. No doubt all these MSS profess to conform absalutely to the 
Masoretic standard, but it is possible, and even likely, that not all of 
them are exclusively derived from direct transcripts of that standard. 
Other MSS, perhaps less generally accurate, may have survived the 
troubles of the time of Hadrian; their descendants were doubtless 
corrected into conformity with the standard text, but such a process 
is never complete. In this way valuable old various readings may 
survive. By a similar process Old Latin readings do survive here and 
there in copies of the Latin Vulgate,’ i.e. they are the last undetected 
remains of a text which has otherwise been corrected wholesale to an 
official standard. 

Let us now turn to Mr Sheppard’s: gleanings and see what he offers 
us. On p. 14 (§ 15) he gives a list of the ‘Important variants in 
Consonantal Text of G. 1’ for the first forty-one Psalms, They are 
24 in all, to be found in Ps. v 8; ix 14, 19; x 9, 13; xii 3; xiv 6; 
xviii 16, 26, 27%, 27%; xix 7, 10; xxii 17; xxvii 7; xxxi 8; xxxv 6; 
XXXVi 2, 12; Xxxvii 1, 5, 19; xxxix 8; xli 4. With very few exceptions 
they are concerned with the smallest possible matters, affecting single 


1 The clearest example is 2 Sam. xvii 3, where two whole clauses which have 
been lost from our Hebrew MSS are preserved in the LXX (Driver's Notes, p. 248). 
There is no trace of the missing clauses in G. 1, 

2 On the mechanics of the process see Westcott and Hort ii 336 and Law‘or’s 
Book of Mulling, pp. 65 ff., 73. 
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letters and generally not altering the sense. Thus in Ps. v 8 G. 1 has 
372 for 373, i.e. where the ordinary text has ‘iz the multitude (of Thy 
lovingkindness I will come into Thy house)’ it has ‘ according to the 
multitude ...’ In this it has no support from the LXX, Jerome’s 
Latin, or the Syriac, or the Targum. Surely, therefore, the ‘ variant’ is 
nothing more than the slip of a mediaeval pen, even if G. 1 be a faithful 
copy of its immediate parent. In ix 14 and 19 the variants are mere 
matters of spelling’; so are those in xviii 27, where G. 1 agrees with 
the parallel text of 2 Sam. xxii 27, by dropping a letter in each case. 
In xviii 26, xxxvii 1, and xli 4, G. 1 prefixes an ‘and’ to the half-verse ; 
in xxvii 7 it omits ‘and’. In xxxi 8 and xxxv 6 G. 1 writes one letter 
of a word wrong, producing nonsense ; similarly 3p (for »25 a5pa) 
in xxxvi 2 is nonsense and entirely without support. In this latter case 
the context suggests 125 (Ais heart) for 125 (my heart), and this is read, 
or conjectured by some Hebrew codices, in agreement with LXX, the 
Latin, and the Syriac. G. 1’s %5, on the other hand, implies the =) 
of the ordinary text, which is attestéd by the Targum and by Sym- 
machus. 

Half the list thus crumples up into nothing at the first glance. Most 
of the other variations are also, in my opinion, non-significant. That 
in x 13 G. 1 reads da/ for 40, both words meaning ‘not’, or that in 
xxxvi 12 G. 1 omits the second ’a/, also meaning ‘not’, without any 
support, seem to me ordinary accidents of transcription. The same 
may be said of a pair of cases of the interchange of synonymous 
prepositions : ’e/ for ’e¢A in xii 3, and ‘ad for ‘a/ in xix 7. It does not 
seem to me to make any difference that the Targum, the Syriac, and 
Aquila support ‘a/, while the LXX and Latin seem to imply ‘ad, for 
the sense in any case is ‘as far as’, and it is more likely that the 
scribe of G. 1 (or his predecessor) wrote sy for Sy ad sensum than that 
G. 1 should be here preserving an isolated fragment of a pre-Masoretic 
text that may have agreed in this instance with the text underlying the 
ancient Greek version! Similarly in xviii 16, by dropping the last 
letter of a word, G. 1 turns ‘ Thy rebuke, O Lorp,’ into ‘the rebuke of 
the Lorp’, almost in exact agreement with the parallel in 2 Sam. xxii 16, 
and also in agreement with the Targum. But such changes are so 
easily made by scribes of every age and country, that I venture to assert 
no argument can be founded on isolated instances of the sort. In 
xxxvii 19 G. 1 has m>¥ ‘trouble’ for myn ‘ evil’, against all the versions, 


and in x 9 the word ‘poor’ ‘xy (2°) is dropped at the end of a line: 
these must be mere scribal errors. 


1 The variant in ix 14 is so trifling that the word is spelt in Fiirst’s Concordance 
as in G. 1 on p. 416, but as in the printed Bibles on p. 318. In xi 19 G, 1 has the 
marginal reading (Keri) in text. 
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We are left, then, with a remainder of five variants, viz. : 


Ps. xiv6 min but G.1 reads INNS 


xix 10 PU 2 a pis 
xxii 17 "ND 0 99 ia) 
xxxvii5 wy _,, » mm dy 
xxxix 8 ‘348 - » JIN Nw 


The only really important reading of these is, of course, that in 
Ps. xxii 17, but each of the other four contain some point of interest. 

Ps. xiv 6 runs ‘ Ye put to shame the counsel of the poor, Because the 
LorD is his refuge’: with G. 1’s variant the latter clause becomes 
‘Because Thou, O 'Lorp, art his refuge’. This is otherwise un- 
supported, and it is noteworthy that the Targum has ‘ Because he 
placed in the Lord his refuge’, which clearly supports the common 
text against G. 1. What is curious is that ‘Thou’ is written defectively 
(nx): it cannot be the preposition ’e¢#, for MDn ‘to take refuge’ always 
has 3, not n&. Surely this ‘variant’ is nothing more than a mental 
reminiscence of Ps. xci g (‘DMD “* ANN 3). 

Ps. xix 10 is, literally, ‘The precepts of the Lorp (are) truth, are 
righteous together’. This is quite good Hebrew and is supported by 
the Targum. But the change of nominal and verbal predicate is a little 
harsh, so LXX makes the Lorp’s precepts ‘true, justified’, while the 
Syriac makes them ‘in truth and just’. G. 1, by dropping the last 
letter of ‘are righteous’, makes the precepts ‘truth, righteousness’. 
Here again I feel sure we have nothing but an accident of transcription. 

Ps. xxii 10: ¢ranseat. 

Ps. xxxvii 5, literally, ‘Roll upon the Lorp thy way, and trust upon 
Him, and He will bring it to pass.’ So the printed Hebrew, with 
LXX, Jerome, and Syriac. The Targum has (1°) ‘upon the LorD’... 
(2°) ‘upon His word’, which surely comes to the same thing. But 
G. 1 has (1°) ‘upon the LorpD’... (2°) upon the Lorp. This would 
naturally have been set down as mere carelessness, but that Mr Sheppard 
observes (p. xv): ‘Of great importance is the uncorrected variant in 
Ps. xxxvii 5 many Sy nya. This is supported by the fact that among 
the 31 instances of mm 5y, listed in Ginsburg’s Zhe Massorah vol. ii 
Pp. 399, letter y-§ 436, nO) is given, while by is not given.’ In other 
words, the instance is listed as if the verse read ‘ Roll upon Him thy 
way, and trust upon the Lorp’. Is this likely? Is it not more likely 
that the compiler of the Masoretic note, or Dr Ginsburg himself, made 
a trifling slip?’ 

1 I suggest that the cause of the slip was the existence of the texts which read 
ma dae by (in accordance with the usual construction of bby): so eight of 
Kennicott’s MSS, seven of which further read by for by, 
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Ps. xxxix 8 begins ‘And now what wait I for, O Lord ?’—i. e. Adonai. 
G. 1 has ‘78% mn’. The Targum has mm alone, which may stand for 
either (sic), but not for both; Symmachus has dé¢orora, which implies 
‘77%.’ Here one of Kennicott’s MSS reads mn ‘358% and over fifty 
read mm alone. Seeing that the ordinary text is supported by Sym- 
machus it is difficult to regard G. 1’s variant as more than a transcriber’s 
blunder: at the most it may be held to betray the use of an exemplar 
which had 717° unskilfully corrected to "378. 

There remains Ps. xxii 17, where the first hand of G. 1 wrote ‘"y3 
for the Masoretic "x3. This is the famous verse ‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet’, for which our Hebrew Bibles give us ‘ Like a lion 
my hands and my feet’. In the context this is very near nonsense. 
A plural verb is needed, and even the Targum has ‘They bite like 
a lion my hands and my feet’? The LXX reads dpvgav, followed by 
Jerome’s foderunt; the Syriac has ‘they tore’ (ass); Aquila has 
nexvvav. Symmachus, on the other hand, is now known, since the 
decipherment of the Cairo Geniza fragment of the Hexapla by Taylor 
and Schechter, to have read do A€wv. Finally, some Hebrew MSS 
(Kennicott’s 39, 207, 242) read 983 for ND. 

The evidence of the versions, supported as it is by Aquila and by 
general considerations of style, make it pretty clear that the true text 
is a verb in the 3rd pl. perf., i.e. the last letter must be 3, not *, and 
the first letter must be part of that verb, not the 3 which means ‘as’. 
The LXX evidently understood the word to be the same as 13, 
translated dpvgéay Ps. lvii (Ivi) 7; but it makes no sense. Adquila’s 
nexvvavy, on the other hand, points to 8D or MY ‘they disfigured’. 
This verb "N3 47’ar, also spelt “y3 4i‘ar, is not otherwise found in 
Biblical Hebrew,’ but exists in Jewish and Edessene Aramaic and also 
in Talmudic Hebrew. The commonest derivative is "wD (or “yI3D) 
‘ugly’. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to ask whether N23 (or 
yy>) is the true original reading in Ps. xxii 17. What seems to be 
certain is that it is what Aquila translated from, and it is possible that 
the few MSS which read yw> do so by preserving a tradition and not 
by a grammatical conjecture. That some Rabbinical tradition once 
existed against taking "NX> to mean ‘like a lion’ seems to be a fair 
inference from the curious Midrashim to Psalms and to Esther, 
published by Buber and quoted by Schechter (Cairo Genizah Palim- 
psests pp. 23f., 42ff.). The Midrashim explain this whole Psalm of 


1 See Ps, Ixviii 21, cx 1, in Field. 
® A variant is ‘ They gore like lions’. 
3 Unless it be intended in Nahum iii 6: see the Targum (N 1120). 
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Esther, and tell us that enchantments had sought to make Esther’s 
hands and feet unsightly (nywx>) in the eyes of Ahasuerus. 

Well, what does G. 1 attest? Its consonantal text originally read 
‘72. Mr Sheppard suggests that this is for "WD or WD.! But is it 
likely that the Psalmist wrote ‘ The assembly of evil-doers have inclosed 
me, the disfigurers of my hands and feet’? Is there any evidence for 
the use of the Qal-form of this word, except in the Rabbinic adjective 
“WN3? It is easier to regard G. 1’s "\y> as a further corruption of the 
difficult "83 of the ordinary text, than to suppose that in this one 
instance it should have inherited a pre-Masoretic reading attested by 
Aquila, and yet not agree with the most obvious part of Adquila’s 
reading after all. What G. 1 does is, so to speak, negative. It is one 
of the band that is not satisfied with regarding N> as made up of 5 
and “x. 5x is not interchangeable with “) y, but the root 1&2 is 
interchangeable with the root “y3, so that the fact that the original 
scribe of G. 1 wrote “yD shews that he connected it with the verb 
meaning ‘to disfigure’, not with the noun meaning ‘lion’. So did 
Aquila, so did the scribes of Kennicott’s 39 and 207. 

I do not think that the importance of the consonantal text of G. 1 is 
really made out for Pss. i-xli. And I venture to think that those who 
have examined the collation of G. 1 for the books of Samuel and Kings 
(/. TZ: S. xxii pp. 44-55) will give a similar verdict. It is most attrac- 
tive to find a Hebrew MS which reads ‘Geshurites’ instead of ‘Ashurites’ 
in 2 Sam. ii 9, in agreement with the Syriac and the Latin Vulgate. 
But one swallow does not make a summer, and that variant stands 
alone. If there had been any genetic connexion in 1 Sam. ii 9 between 
G. 1 and these versions I feel sure that it would have been demonstrable 
elsewhere. It was very well to make the collation, for until that work 
had been done and displayed, those who knew that G. 1 had at least 
one coincidence with ancient authorities would believe that a very great 
light was being hidden under a bushel. It is Mr Sheppard’s misfortune, 
not his fault, that his MS has not a larger element of critical value. 

So much for the consonantal text of G. 1. Mr Sheppard claims 
(p. xvii) that G. 1 has a unique value for its accents, i. e. the marks added 
to each word of a pointed Hebrew Biblical MS, directing the chanter how - 
to modulate his voice. This may be the case: at least, the full accented 
text of Psalms i-xli as edited by Mr Sheppard from G. 1 will enable 
those who are interested in the subject to study the accents in full from 
a mediaeval authority, and so to compare them with the accents as 

1 P. xii. The former of these forms Mr. Sheppard curiously terms ‘Inf. Abs.’ 


I suppose he means Inf. Construct with suffix. But this produces an exceedingly 
harsh construction. 
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printed in our Hebrew Bibles and with the rules for them excogitated 
by modern scholars, such as Wickes and Baer. 

The real interest of the accents, however, does not lie in their 
theological, or specifically Hebrew, aspects so much as in their bearing 
on early mediaeval music. Some day, perhaps, a scholar will arise with 
a sensitive musical ear and a trained musical understanding, who will 
also have learned what can be learned both from MSS and from oral 
instruction about Latin Plain-Song, Greek Ecclesiastical Chant, the 
Jewish traditional Chant, and last (but assuredly not least) the ancient 
system of intoning the Koran. This hypothetical prodigy would have 
the best equipment for investigating the surviving traces of the musical 
rhythms of the ancient Greeks. Mr Sheppard may claim to have added 
a brick to the training-house of such a scholar. 

F. C. BurkirT. 


r,—New and Complete Edition of the Irish Latin Gospel, Codex Usser. 2, 
by H. C. Hoskier. (Quaritch, London, 1919.) 


Mr HoskIeEr’s edition of 7, consists of nine pages of introduction, 
followed by the 172 pages of the text of 7, and by 46 pages in which 
Dr T. K. Abbott’s every ‘error, inaccuracy, or’‘ambiguity’ is faithfully 
recorded, in a form suitable for binding up and interleaving with 
Abbott’s edition. I have no doubt that Mr Hoskier’s work on 7, is 
far superior to Abbott’s, but when it is remembered that Abbott's 
Evangeliorum Versio . . . ex Codice Usseriano, published in 1884, was 
pioneer work, that Abbott’s book, primarily an edition of 7,, was the 
source from which scholars first learned about the two types of ‘Irish’ 
text, and that the collation of 7, was only subsidiary, I venture to think 
that Mr Hoskier’s attitude is pharisaical. It is mainly a question of 
varieties of spelling not reported. When therefore Mr Hoskier calls 
the late Dr Abbott’s work ‘deplorable’ I think it right to point out that 
in the eleven lines shewn in Dr Abbott’s photograph of 7, (Matt. xxvii 
4-9) Mr Hoskier has omitted the accent in acheldemdath' (p. 38). On 
p- 16 of his corrections he records his belief that the word is acheldemach, 
and quotes Dr Lawlor as reading acheldemath, whereas Dr Lawlor has 
the accent. It doesn’t matter, of course, but old-fashioned believers in 
Providence may reasonably believe that this little slip in the eleven 
lines covered by the facsimile is a judgement on Mr Hoskier for 
intemperate words against a scholar who did good work for his 
generation. 


1 So I read the word, agreeing with Dr Lawlor. 
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r, is a queer survival. For the most part its text is Vulgate, of much 
the same type as the Books of Armagh, Durrow, and Kells, that is to 
say it generally agrees (except in spelling) with Wordsworth and White, 
but every now and then differs from that standard, generally but not 
always in agreement with MSS of the ‘ European’ Old Latin. 7, on 
the other hand, the ancient seventh-century Codex Usserianus 1, has 
for the most part a non-Vulgate text, with curious affinities. The 
interesting thing about 7, is that parts of it at least are akin to 7, In 
date it must be at least two centuries later. Its immediate ancestor 
must have been very largely corrected to the Vulgate, but in the latter 
half of St Matthew and (to a less extent) in the latter half of St Luke 
the correction is less thorough, so that it may often be used to supple- 
ment 7, as a witness to the text of the Gospels once current in some 
part of Ireland before the days of St Patrick. 

As a specimen of the parts where 7, preserves a good many Old Latin 
readings I give Lk. xvi 1-3 in Wordsworth and White’s text, with the 
variants of 7, and a selection of other O. Latin variants. 

1 Dicebat autem et’ ad discipulos suos Homo quidam® erat diues 
qui habebat uilicum °, et hic diffamatus ‘ est apud illum quasi * dissipasset 
bona ipsius *. 2 et uocauit illum’ et ait illi* Quid hoc audio de te? 
redde rationem uilicationis® tuae, iam enim non poteris uilicare ”. 
3 ait autem uilicus intra se™ Quid faciam, quia dominus meus aufert 
a me uilicationem ? fodere non ualeo’* mendicare erubesco. 


1 etom. DPKVW bdefir, r 2 +qui 7, 5 uilicum] dispensatorem 
Cr, Y, * defamatus D E ? 7, 5 quasi] qui 7, § illius E gat r, r, 

7 +dominus eius (a) 7, 8 eis, ® uilicationis] actus e, dispensationenis r, 
(sic), hiat 1, 10 non poteris uilicare] non potueris disp... 7%, ... is dispensare 7, 

11 uilicus intra se] uillic. . . 7,, intra se dispensator 7, 12 a me dispensationem 
r;,, [dis ]pensationem meam 7, 13 posso 7; 


This passage very well illustrates the character and use of 7, It 
shews the close connexion with 7,, and that 7, is nearer the Vulgate. 
It also shews one of the characteristic agreements of the Irish texts 7, 7, 
with the Cyprianic e. What however in 7, and 7, is a mere occasional 
survival is a fundamental constituent of ¢, which differs very much more 
from the Vulgate than 7, or 7,. In this passage, for instance, it has 
honestus for diues, substantiam eius for bona ipsius (or, illius), damauit 
for uocauit, in ver. 2 it has mom enim potes actum administrare, and ver. 3 
begins dixit autem stbi actor tlle and ends with confundor for erubesco. 

The variations of 7, from the usual texts are never so extensive, but 
it is satisfactory to have its evidence in full, and the thanks of those 
who work at early Latin biblical texts are due to Mr Hoskier for having 
gleaned the last ears from this part of the field. 

F. C. Burkitt. 
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Novum Testamentum Graece: textum recensuit, apparatum criticum ex 
editionibus et codicibus manuscriptis collectum addidit HENR. Ios. 
Voces. (Schwann, Diisseldorf, 1920.) 


Ir is many a day since an edition of the Greek New Testament 
appeared from the Roman Catholic side. Dr Vogels, who was Professor 
in Strassburg till the close of the War, is well known as one of the very 
ablest Roman Catholic New Testament scholars of our time. The 
work he has done on Augustine’s De Consensu and Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
as well as his thorough review of Von Soden’s edition of the Greek 
New Testament, are proof of this. The present work, which is beauti- 
fully printed on light but opaque paper, with a most attractive page, 
recalls Nestle’s Stuttgart editions in appearance, but its text is not, like 
his, based on a consensus of modern editors. It is founded on the 
original authorities themselves, and is a scientific attempt to get back 
to the original text. He recognizes that no genealogical tree of the 
manuscripts even of the versions is possible. He puts his finger on 
two obvious weaknesses of Von Soden, one his scanty treatment of 
these versions, and the other his acceptance of the Arabic Diatessaron 
as substantially Tatian’s, ignoring the researches of Sellin, Burkitt, and 
others, which make it clear that it has passed through a Peshitta stage. 
Those of us who have worked much at the versions are entitled to 
rejoice at the recent recognition of their superlative importance by such 
men as Harnack and Vogels. Vogels has learned to value the Vulgate, 
as restored: by Wordsworth and White, much more highly than the Old- 
Latin MSS, and considers it has most value where it disagrees with the 
Old-Latin authorities. He admits that the agreement of Old-Latin and 
Old-Syriac against other authorities furnishes us with a very old reading, 
but maintains that such a reading is never the true one. 

In his apparatus he aims especially at the presentation of variants 
which affect the subject-matter, in order to shew where and from what 
motives the text was altered. But many variants are mentioned, par- 
ticularly Old-Latin and Old-Syriac, which illustrate the history of textual 
criticism. These Latin and Syriac variants are given with unusual full- 
ness; the variants from other versions are cited only occasionally. 
The Arabic Tatian is quoted only where it disagrees with the Peshitta. 
These last quotations constitute, I think, the most attractive feature of 
the book, and help to make the critical apparatus of the Gospels on the 
whole the best published for the ordinary student. To say this does 
not mean that it is faultless. Omissions like those mentioned in the 
next sentence are doubtless due to the fact that the editor was separated 
from his library during a considerable part of the time occupied in the 
preparation of this book. In Matt. i 16 the evidence of @ and the 
Ferrar group is omitted ; Matt. xxvii 16, 17 @ is omitted ; Mark i 294 
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W’s agreement with D, as also at i 40 and ii 26, is omitted; so at 
xii 14, @, and at xiv 72, W and @; @ should be added at Luke ix 10, 
xiv 25, xx 36, xxiv 39, and W @ at Luke xx 20. At Heb. iii 2, 6 the 
important evidence of the early papyrus is overlooked. 

The text is, in my view, decidedly inferior to the apparatus. So far 
as I have tested it, it differs very little from Von Soden, and Von Soden 
represents a retrogression from Westcott and Hort. The English 
scholars not only collected evidence but they studied it, and in most 
cases were able to extract its true meaning. In the case of the following 
passages it is my deliberate conviction that the true reading is not to be 
found in Vogels’ text: Matt. iv 17, xi 5, xiii 11, xxv 1, Mark xi 9-10, 
Luke i 46, v 14, Vi 35, X 24, Xi 33, Xii 11. 14, xvii 29, xviii 29, xix 37. 
38, xxi 27, xxii 62, xxiii 34, John i 41, viii 34, xii 8, Acts ii 18. 20, 
xiii 33, 1 Cor. xii 2, Eph. i 15, iv 28. 32, Heb. iii 2. 6, xi 4 dis, James 
ii 3, Jude 22. 23, Rev. ii 1 and parallels, xvii 3, xviii 2. 19. Yet the 
edition is indispensable, particularly to students of the Gospel text, and 
the editor deserves our gratitude for a very attractive book. 


Die Reichenauer Handschriften beschrieben und erliutert von ALFRED 
HOLDER : 

Zweiter Band: Die Papierhandschriften, Fragmenta, Nachtrige 
(= Die Handschriften der Grossherzoglich Badischen Hof- und Landes- 
bibliothek in Karlsruhe VI). (Teubner, Leipzig, 1914.) 

Dritter Band ; Lieferung 1 (= Die Handschriften der Grossherzoglich 
Badischen Hof- und Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe VII). (Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1916.) ‘ 

Dritter Band; Lieferung 2: Zeugnisse zur Bibliotheksgeschichite, 
gesammelt und bearbeitet von KARL PREISENDANZ. (Teubner, Leipzig, 
1918.) 

THE first volume of this massive work was described by the present 
writer in the JouRNAL for 1906-1907 (vol. viii-pp. 309-312). The 
author has not lived to see its complete publication, for he passed 
away on January 12, 1916, after a week’s illness, at an advanced age. 
Handicapped by a sightless eye like his countryman and friend 
Hermann Usener, he yet accomplished a vast amount of exacting work 
of the highest importance for classical, theological, and Celtic students. 
His industry and accuracy were amazing, and they were matched by 
an ever-ready willingness to assist other scholars, irrespective of nation- 
ality. My own personal debt to him is very heavy. In the course of 
his life he had collated over three hundred manuscripts, and among his 
papers are complete collations of all the manuscripts of Eucherius and 
of nearly all the manuscripts of certain early works of Augustine, as well 
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as a partial copy of the Montpellier MS of Tertullian and copies of 
many curious notes he had found in manuscripts. He visited this 
country twice or three times and worked at London and Cheltenham. 
The present work is from the point of view of the palaeographer and 
student of manuscripts much the most important of all his productions 
and by itself would assure to him lasting fame. 

There are in the Reichenau collection about 160 paper manuscripts, 
mostly, of course, of the fifteenth century. Among these the postils of 
Nicolaus de Lyra are well represented: no. 92 is a hitherto unprinted 
chronicle by Wilhelm Recher (a. p. 1451) of which the text is here 
given ; no. 105 (saec. xv—xvi) consists of sermons in German for all the 
Sundays of the year, portions of which are here printed. It should be 
noted once for all that considerable portions of the texts of MSS are 
printed é# extenso in cases where they are not already accessible in print, 
and, throughout, references are given to printed editions where they 
exist. 

The enumeration and description of the fragments, about two hundred 
in number, constitute a very important feature of this catalogue, as 
mention of a few will shew. ‘Frag. 14 contains a portion of the Gospel 
of Matthew in half-uncial of the end of the sixth century; frag. 15 is 
from the Epistle of James in uncials of the end of the seventh century ; 
17 is a portion of an Irish sacramentary (saec. viii-ix), already edited 
by the late Dr H. M. Bannister in the Journat vol. v (1903-1904) 
PP. 49-75; 21, a fragment of a French sacramentary (saec. viii); 23, 
a fragment of a Gregorian sacramentary (saec. ix). There are also 
fragments of other sacramentaries, missals, lectionaries, breviaries, 
homiliaries, &c. All these are copied diplomatically and should, 
I fancy, be of the greatest interest to our liturgiologists. Among the 
other fragments worthy of noteare: no. 95, Eusebius—Jerome Chronicle 
(saec. ix) in an insular hand ; roo, Pseudo-Augustinian Speculum (saec. 
vii—viii), half-uncial ; 104, Gregory of Tours (saec. viii in.), French 
uncials ; 146, Canons (saec. ix). 

Then follow twenty-seven pages of additions to the first volume of the 
catalogue, mainly references to illustrative literature and corrections, 
which seem practically exhaustive’; additions to the second volume; 
finally, ten photographs of pages from MSS now at Geneva and Donau- 
eschingen, containing old catalogues of Reichenau MSS. 

The third volume begins with an exhaustive index of authors and 
subjects of the Reichenau MSS, and continues with an extract from 
a sixteenth-century MS about the foundations of the Reichenau collec- 
tion. Then follow diplomatic editions of the five old catalogues of 
Reichenau MSS, with modern shelf-marks in brackets, whether the 


1 On page 658, line 20 for ‘ 146" read ‘ 416’. 
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MSS are now at Karlsruhe or elsewhere. The catalogue now at 
Donaueschingen is the same as no. 15 in Becker’s collection, but it has 
been wrongly assigned by him and by others to St Gall.’ 

Up to this point the work is all Holder’s: he had in fact corrected 
the last sheet six days before he died. The second part of the third 
volume has been compiled by Karl Preisendanz from numerous notes 
left by Holder, and the task, no easy one, has” been exceedingly well 
performed. Holder had desired to make a full list of all surviving 
MSS of Reichenau origin, wheresoever now situated, and this object he 
had in great part attained. Another scheme he had for complete 
photographs of all these MSS, to be deposited in the Karlsruhe library, 
will not be so easy of accomplishment. The first part of Preisendanz’s 
work is a conspectus of the evidence for the use of Reichenau MSS from 
the ninth century down to the date (1804) when the collection was 
transferred to Karlsruhe ; this is followed by a brief account of Holder’s 
services to the study of the manuscripts. The different systems of old 
shelf-marks and other signs of ownership are then tabulated, a very neat 
piece of work. Next we have a detailed description of the Reichenau 
MSS now at St Paul in Carinthia, a very ancient and important group 
(works of Isidore, Canons,’ &c.), followed by a parallel account of the 
Reichenau MSS now at Stuttgart. We are also provided with a table 
of the Karlsruhe Augienses. giving present number, date, possessor and 
price paid (where known), notes, signatures, &c., with a conspectus of 
the whole stock of Reichenau MSS arranged according to authors and 
subject titles. Next comes a long extract from the second book of 
Johannes Egon’s De Viris Illustribus Monasterii Divit-Augiensis in 
a much more accurate form than it has in Pez’s Zhesaurus. A quadri- 
partite index gives (a) the Augienses in other libraries, (2) persons and 
matters, (c) MSS referred to, (d@) modern books most often cited. The 
part closes with addenda to the third volume and a set of ten palaeo- 
graphically most valuable collotypes representing pages of the Reichenau 
MSS at St Paul. 

These stately volumes form a splendid monument to the Reichenau 
collection, worthy of it both in scholarship and in the external acces- 
sories of paper and printing. No existing collection has been better 
served, and the present catalogue will serve as a model for all future 
catalogues of other libraries of manuscripts. 

We are promised an index of words which will doubtless be the last 
part of this magnificent work. 


1 I was myself misled in this matter in my article in the Siteungsberichte of the 
Vienna Academy (phil.-hist. KI.), Bd. cxix (1) (Vienna, 1905) p. 22, where the MS 
numbered 1 is identical with my A (Augiensis ix), 

2 References to the latter should have been given according to C H, Turner’s 
_pages, in addition to Migne Ixvii. Turner’s 8 is here dated saec. viii?) / ix. 
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Sancti Aureli Augustini Tractatus sive Sermones inediti ex codice Guel- 
Jerbytano 4096: detexit adiectisque .commentariis criticis primus 
edidit GermMaNnus Morin, O.S.B. Accedunt SS. Optati Milevitani, 
Quodvultdei Carthaginiensis episcoporum aliorumque ex Augustini 
schola Tractatus novem. 1917. Campoduni et Monaci ex typo- 
graphia Koeseliana. 


As it is well known that Denis, Caillau, and others have published 
Augustinian sermons which were unknown to the Benedictines of 
St Maur, one is not altogether surprised by Dom Morin’s discovery of 
a number of additional discourses. Having had occasion to traverse 
the vast collections of Latin sermons in manuscript, in the interests of 
his edition of St Caesarius of Arles, Dom Morin happened upon 
a Wolfenbiittel (formerly Weissenburg) manuscript, written in northern 
Germany in the ninth century. The manuscript is itself somewhat 
mutilated, and the same was true of itsarchetype. It contains altogether 
ninety-five documents. Of these thirty-one are already known sermons of 
St Augustine, some of them with scanty or no manuscript authority ; 
nine others are genuine, but they appear here interpolated, corrupted, 
or mutilated in some way; fifteen others are not genuine, though 
attributed to Augustine since ancient times, of which one was written 
by Jerome, one by Maximus of Turin, five by Caesarius, and the 
remainder by African and other anonymous authors, with the exception 
that one seems to be by Quodvultdeus, and is now for the first time 
published complete. There are, further, thirty-two undoubted pro- 
ductions of St Augustine, most of which were hitherto either in part or 
entirely unknown. Finally, there are eight others, also unpublished, 
which, though unworthy of Augustine, are not later in date than the 
sixth century; one of these Dom Morin ascribes with considerable 
probability to Optatus of Mileu. He also conjectures that the whole 
collection was put together by Caesarius. 

The editor is to be congratulated on this important discovery. The 
introduction gives an adequate account of each document, with informa- 
tion where, if anywhere, it is to be found in print. ‘The Optatus sermon, 
ascribed to this author also in the ancient Orléans (Fleury) MS 154, has 
for subject the Massacre of the Innocents. One of the most important 
of all is a sermon on the Apostles’ Creed, related to number 213 in the 
Benedictine collection. Of no. 213 no manuscript was known to the 
Maurists ; since their day Caspari discovered a fifteenth-century MS at 
Breslau, and Rottmanner another of the same date at Munich. The 
much older Wolfenbiittel MS gives the true readings: gui natus est de 
spiritu sancto et uirgine Maria, and sub Pontio Pilato crucifixus et 
sepultus. Other features also make this volume indispensable to 
students of liturgies. One of four genuine sermons on St Cyprian 
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contains a list of his works. The best of all, in the opinion of the 
editor, is a splendid sermon on the consecration of a bishop, published 
already in the Revue Bénddictine t. xxx (1913) pp. 398-408. 

After a collotype exhibiting the rather remarkable script of the manu- 
script, the new sermons are printed, each with a critical apparatus after 
it. The critical apparatus are furnished with occasional notes on. usage 
which are of great value. The volume ends with an index of scripture 
passages by Pfarrer Josef Denk, where, most conveniently, verses 
previously unknown in their Augustinian form are asterisked ; an index 
of names arid matters, and an index of words and expressions. 

The beautiful quarto volume is a credit tothe Késel Press, as well as 
to the Gérres Society and Karl Muth of Munich, who shared the 
expense of its production. The dedication to Count von Hertling is 
a natural tribute to an Augustinian scholar of note. The editor, though 
a Frenchman, was treated with especial consideration in Munich in 
war-time. 


A. SouTER. 


The Pastoral Epistles: with Introduction, Text and Commentary, by 
R. St Jonn Parry, D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1920.) 

The Pastoral Epistles of St Paul: the Greek Text with Commentary, 
by the Rev. A. E. HiLtarp, High Master of St Paul’s School. 
(Rivingtons, 1919.) 


THE views of scholars and students on the genuineness of the Pauline 
Epistles have been considerably modified since the days when critical 
orthodoxy followed the lead of Baur in recognizing only four letters‘as 
genuine. If considerable doubt is now felt about some of them, 
especially Ephesians and 2 Thessalonians, it is generally admitted that 
a case can be made out for all the ten Epistles. The English scholar- 
ship which has produced and published Commentaries has been 
throughout conservative. But of late years popular educated opinion 
in this country has probably not accepted the view that the Pastoral 
Epistles, as we have them, are the work of St Paul. It has been 
generally recognized that the historical situations they presuppose, their 
treatment of the personalities of Timothy and Titus and of questions of 
ecclesiastical organization, the character of the false teaching denounced 
in them, and especially their style and vocabulary, constitute a serious 
case against Pauline authorship, whether or not St Paul regained his 
freedom after the two years’ imprisonment, the record of which closes 
the story of St Luke’s second treatise. The two latest English Com- 
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mentaries support the traditional view of authorship and situation. 
They are the work of a most competent New Testament scholar and an 
able schoolmaster, The student will find the work of the New 
Testament scholar most helpful. Perhaps the clear and didactic state- 
ments of the schoolmaster will appeal more widely to the average 
intelligent reader. 

As we should expect, Dr. Parry, in dealing with the historical back- 
ground of the Epistles, supports Lightfoot’s view that occasions for the 
events to which reference is made cannot be found during the years 
covered by the history of the Acts, but that in themselves these events 
are probable, and that the tradition of St Paul’s release and journey to 
Spain is supported by sufficient evidence to guarantee its historical 
truth. Perhaps it would be more satisfactory to keep the two questions 
separate. ‘The evidence is too scanty to compel decision. As regards the 
Spanish journey we are really dependent on one passage of Clement 
of Rome, in which he speaks of 7d réppa ris Sicews. It is possible 
that Clement, perhaps an Oriental, certainly writing a letter which was 
to travel eastwards, may have used the phrase of Rome, though 
a Roman writer would certainly not have so used it. We must also 
remember that in the same sentence, in which the awkward use of 
a string of participles makes the exact meaning very obscure, Clement 
speaks in the immediate context of the phrase quoted, of St Paul’s 
bearing the witness of martyrdom before the Roman authorities and so 
‘leaving the world’. And if, as on the whole is probable, the phrase 
does mean Spain, we have still to reckon with the possibility that Clement, 
writing at least thirty years after St Paul’s death, deduced the visit to 
Spain from St Paul’s intention of paying such a visit expressed in 
Romans, rather than from trustworthy tradition of its fulfilment. The 
Spanish journey is not good building material for hypotheses about 
the Pastoral Epistles. They had better be considered on their merits 
apart from the Spanish question. On the other hand the absence of 
any reference to it in the Epistles is a clear point in favour of the 
genuineness at least of the Pauline fersona/ia contained in them, So 
far as the question of genuineness is concerned, which perhaps domi- 
nates Dr Parry’s Introduction rather too exclusively, he is right in not 
giving too much space to these references. If St Paul was released 
they present no difficulty; if not, the difficulty is great, possibly in- 
superable. The apologist does well to make sure of the release. But 
in themselves they are important in the history of St Paul. It is just 
possible to fit them into the last months of imprisonment, if he was 
expecting release, and the first few days after his condemnation was 
certain, especially if we assign the Ephesian, Colossian, and Philemon 
group to the Caesarean imprisonment, for which there is much to be 
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said. The ‘leaving’ of Timothy at Ephesus migh¢ refer to an incident 
on the Third Journey; or it is just possible to refer wopevopevos to 
Timothy (cf. Eph. i 17 doy ipiv repwricpévous). It might have been 
Prisca and Aquila who left Trophimus sick at Miletus; déAcrov is 
third plural as well as first singular. But these are forced interpre- 
tations, to be avoided except under the pressure of absolute necessity. 
The fact, however, remains -that the references are not made up from 
obvious sources, and are not in themselves improbable. They are there- 
fore substantial evidence in favour of a release, at least for a short 
time. Strictly interpreted, and confined to their really necessary 
implications, they suggest a short period of moving about after the first 
imprisonment. They necessitate far less journeying than the usual 
schemes of reconstruction, which generally include a visit to Spain, 
suggest. It would perhaps have been worth while to face the question 
of the least possible movement they necessarily imply. They are worth 
considering in themselves, and apart from other complications, as 
evidence of at least some activity on St Paul’s part after the two years 
at Rome. 

The strength of Dr Parry’s Introduction’ lies in his direct considera- 
tion of other hypotheses which have been put forward to explain the 
origin of the Epistles. His criticism of the view that the author ‘ wishes 
at once to magnify the great Apostle and to denounce or warn his own 
contemporaries under the pseudonyms of Timothy and Titus’ is really 
to the point. ‘It must be pointed out how very unpleasant a picture it 
gives us of the supposed author himself. He is not only willing, .on 
this shewing, to libel the departed in order to direct a necessarily 
ambiguous attack upon the leaders of his own time, but he does not 
hesitate to put these attacks into the mouth of St Paul himself.’ This 
deals with a particular theory of Jiilicher’s. But it faces the difficulties 
which beset many of the suggestions offered to explain the treatment of 
Timothy and Titus in these letters. Here and elsewhere Dr Parry 
succeeds in shewing that much of their content is possible and even 
natural if they are the work of St Paul dealing with an actual situation, 
but quite unnatural, if not impossible, if another is using St Paul’s name 
to deal with a later situation. 

Dr Parry combats the prevalent view that in these Epistles the trans- 
ference has already been made from living faith to doctrinal correctness. 
His studies of the meaning of tywiver, diducxadia, Adyos, and other 
words, especially zapa$yxn and wionms, are sound, careful, and illumi- 
nating. ‘The results would have been more convincing if comparisons 


1 | cannot agree with Mofiatt’s curt note in his survey of recent Biblical literature 
in the Hibbert Journal, July 1920: ‘Mr. R. St John Parry’s recent edition... ofthe ~ 
Greek text maintains the Pauline authorship but without any fresh considerations. ° 
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had been made with Sub-Apostolic literature as well as with the earlier 
Pauline Epistles. But he has made a real contribution to the study of 
the meaning ‘of certain words in these Epistles. We may notice 
especially dpOoropeiv and irorirwors. _ 

Dr Hort found’ in difference of style and vocabulary the most serious 
arguments against the Pauline authorship. Dr Parry maintains the 
thesis that vocabulary follows subject. He traces the working of this 
rule in the recognized Epistles, and lays stress on the differences to be 
expected in letters addressed to Churches and to individuals, especially 
personal friends. His classification of peculiar words according to 
subjects (1) erroneous teaching, (2) ministry, (3) Church order, (4) the 
special duties laid on Timothy and Titus, (5) St Paul’s own experience 
and circumstances, (6) the Scriptures, (7) lists of moral qualities, and (8) 
those not connected with special subject-matter, is a most useful piece of 
work. He might perhaps have added some discussion of St Paul’s general 
style, to shew how far his style generally changes with changing circum- 
stances, and the natural effect of the custom of dictating to amanuenses, 
who, though they probably made use of shorthand, may have left their 
mark on the final result. Such influence is of course too conjectural to 
work out in detail, but its possible effect should be taken into account. 
And St Paul’s power of ‘ becoming all things to all men ’ is a real factor in 
the case. Some men form their own style and maintain it with rigidity. 
Others are continually influenced by their circumstances and their friends. 
And here, too, the comparison of Sub-Apostolic writings would have 
been useful. 

Much of Dr Parry’s best work is to be found in his interpretation of 
special words and phrases. In addition to points already noticed 
attention should be called to his explanations of 7d papripiov Kxarpois 
idiors, ‘ His testimony borne in due season’, of murs 6 Adyos and its 
connexion always with owrnpia and life, BaOuds, ‘opportunity for better 
action’, dyvawévrwv Adywv Sv (2 Tim. i 13), rod xara riv didaxiv wurtod 
Adyov (Tit. i 9), and his note on the treatment of vopos. 

In dealing with questions of the ‘ office’ entrusted to Timothy and 
Titus Dr Parry makes out a strong case for the view that they are com- 
missioned to carry on the sort of work that St Paul himself had done 
for his Churches when circumstances permitted, work which he may or 
may not be able to resume at Ephesus, for he is clearly not altogether 
master of the situation. Of 1 Timothy Dr Parry writes, ‘ we need not seek 
for parallels to later developements of the Episcopal office’ ; of Titus, 
‘we have to seek for a precedent in St Paul’s own practice’. The 
situation is clearly prior to the establishment of monarchical Episcopacy. 
Was there an intermediate stage, between the time of Apostolic super- 
vision and that of Episcopal rule which lasted and found sufficient 
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favour to call out the attempt to find support for it in literary fiction in 
the name of St Paul? Dr Parry certainly makes out a plausible case 
for a natural rather than an artificial situation. 

The case against the distinction of éricxoros from mpeoBurepos as . 
separate officers is well stated. That is not difficult, but the further 
contention, in which greater independence is shewn, that d:dxovor are 
a second class of Presbyters, their assistants but not a separate order, is 
ingeniously worked out. It has the merit of apparently harmonizing 
all the passages in the N.T. which throw light on the subject. But 
does it really explain the language of Phil. i 1 and other passages, or 
even the different sections of the Pastoral Epistles? The false teachers 
and teaching denounced are rightly separated into present and future ; 
and a persuasive picture is drawn of many Christian teachers, not yet 
under full control, who adopt the shallow and fashionable methods of 
the many lecturers who catered for the different tastes of the public, 
both Greek and Jewish, of the period; and of the more serious 
dangers threatening the Church from really erroneous teaching, false 
and dangerous in subject-matter as well as in method of presentation, 
which enjoined a rigid asceticism, grounded on the false doctrine of the 
evil of matter, and leading to real danger of apostasy. The subject 
might have been treated with greater advantage apart from the ques- 
tion of its bearing on the Pauline authorship of the letters. 

In spite of Moffatt’s footnote, future students of these Epistles will have 
to take Dr Parry’s work seriously. His arguments in favour of traditional 
views are sound, and his criticism of other explanations is often con- 
vincing. Both are a weighty contribution to the subject, even if they 
do not cover the whole ground. Mr Hillard’s work is of a different 
order and does not call for lengthy discussion in this JouRNAL. 
The newly ordained Deacon or Priest who wants to know what the 
Pastoral Epistles mean, and how he can use them for his own training 
and work, will find what he wants. Every page is clear and helpful. For 
the purpose he has set himself (see his Preface, p. v) Mr Hillard’s edition 
is admirable. He has made his book what he intended it to be, 
‘a useful message to a young man in the early stages of his ministry’. 
And it will appeal to a far wider public. Some of the notes on the 
meaning and usage of special words are of permanent value, and the 
book is thoroughly to be commended to those for whom it was written. 
The author’s general position is similar to that of Dr Parry, and raises 
no new points that call for notice here. 


A. E. Brooke. 
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The Gospel according to St Paul: an attempt to elucidate St Paul’s 
Doctrine of Sin and Justification, by the Rev. HERBERT SHEARS, 
M.A. (Parker & Co., Oxford, 1920.) 


THE author has made an independent study of St Paul’s conception 
of Sin and Redemption. In his preface he states frankly that he has 
read ‘nothing more modern than the commentaries of Ellicott and 
Lightfoot’. His book is important because he has genuinely attempted 
to let St Paul speak for himself, and has read the Epistles from the point 
of view neither of the modern school of the history of religion, nor of 
the translators of the Revised Version. 

The basis of Mr Shears’s interpretation of St Paul’s Gospel is the clear 
distinction he draws between sin (duapria), which is unconscious and 
therefore unintentional, and transgression (mapdBacis, wapdrtwpa), 
which is the conscious breaking of a known law. ‘ The difference 
begween the Gentile and the Jew was for St Paul the concrete exhibition 
of that between sin and transgression.’ The Gentiles suffer death, 
because death reigns over all who sin, but this does not involve the im- 
putation of sin; whereas the Jew not only suffers death, but also the 
judgement of those who sin ‘in the law’. Since then the primary fact 
for St Paul is a power reigning in death, rather than the sense of guilt 
or transgression, man’s fundamental need is not forgiveness of trans- 
gressions, but the introduction of a power reigning in life, and such 
a Justification must be as universal in its range as the condemnation 
introduced by sin, and cannot be limited to the sphere of trespass in the 
law. ‘The true cry of humanity is therefore a cry for life rather than for 
pardon. In the passage in which he deals with the justification of 
Abraham, St Paul lays down the principle that Justification can come 
only by faith. Abraham and Sarah were, as far as childbearing was 
concerned, already dead ; but, by faith in the power of God, Sarah bore 
a child, and Abraham was proved to have been made alive; indeed, he 
became the father of many nations. This gift of life was effected 
through the faith of Abraham, who believed in God, as one in whom 
are summed up the things hoped for and the things not seen. Such 
‘faith was reckoned by God as in itself intrinsically righteous. 

Justification is therefore only possible by faith, and faith is the root 
and principle of righteousness. But Justification by faith in God does 
not meet the deepest problems which the fact of sin presents ; for 
though the faith of Abraham was the germ of righteousness, it did not 
as a matter of fact develope into perfect righteousness ; and God’s 
design can be nothing less than perfect righteousness among men. 
The importance of the Law lay in its clear recognition that human 
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righteousness was essentially limited, and, for this reason, both the Law 
and the Prophets bore witness to a ‘ Righteousness of God’ to be 
revealed in the future. God’s intention of shewing forth at some time 
His righteousness perfectly is the only possible explanation of His 
passing over of sins until the time when the perfect righteousness should 
be revealed. In the Resurrection of Jesus Christ the righteousness of 
God was perfectly revealed as a conquering power among men ; and 
His risen life was a conquering power, because in His earthly life He 
had taken the flesh of sin, with the consequent liability to temptation, 
and only finally cast it off in the culminating act of His Death. The 
Risen Christ is therefore one who took sin and then at His death 
stripped it off, remaining afterwards eternally without sin—the perfect 
righteousness of God. His risen life is an eternal source of justification 
of life to men, it is perfected human righieousness. By the gift of His 
Spirit the righteousness He had thus won descends upon His brethren, 
and He stands revealed both as righteous and as making righteous. 
The propitiation He made remains eternally valid though all men refuse 
to appropriate it. But, since righteousness is only by faith, the perfect 
righteousness involved the perfect faith of the Son of God, and the pro- 
pitiation He made is a propitiation through faith, and man finds his 
complete justification by grafting his imperfect faith on the perfect faith 
of the Son of God. The Gospel is primarily the proclamation of Justi- 
fication in Christ Jesus through His faith, and not of ne by 
faith in Christ Jesus. 

This is the Gospel of St Paul as Mr Shears interprets it. In the 
latter part of his book the author works out his main points in con- 
siderable detail, and endeavours to shew that faith is a power working 
in Christ, not merely a human faculty exercised towards Christ. 

The whole book is a most careful piece of work, and the writer seems 
in general to have proved his thesis. It needs, however, relating to 
other work which has been done on the same subject. The book tends 
to hang in the air because the author makes no reference to popular 
Christianity, which St Paul presumes, and which he is interpreting, and 
to some extent modifying. ‘Faith in Christ’ must have been a current 
Christian phrase, and this explains why St Paul makes use of words 
which do bear this meaning, though he interprets them in a different 
way. St Paul is not an isolated individual preaching a new Gospel, he 
is born from the Christian community, and his experience is a common 
Christian experience, though no doubt peculiarly intense. Mr Shears 
has not emphasized this at all. He also seems to have under-estimated 
the importance of the sense of guilt. The real problem is to explain 
why a sense of guilt should exist when the sin which causes it is, as 
a matter of fact, largely committed unconsciously, and has its origin in 
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a power ‘reigning in death’, rather than in conscious transgression. 
The idea of forgiveness can hardly be put so completely into the back- 
ground as Mr Shears has done. 


St Paul, his Life and Letters and Christian Doctrine, by A. H. McNEILE, 
D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1920.) 


In the first two parts of this volume Dr McNeile summarizes in text- 
book form the main results of historical and literary criticism of the 
Acts of the Apostles, in so far as it refers to St Paul’s life, and of 
the Pauline Epistles. In the third part he outlines St Paul’s theology, 
and in this section he claims originality for his work. It is to be hoped 
that those parts of the book which deal with the Life of St Paul, and 
with the situations which caused the writing of the various letters, will 
be widely read. The book is probably the most useful introduction in 
English to the study of St Paul’s life and writings. 

The author’s conclusions on matters of controversy are always guarded, 
but he shews considerable confidence in identifying St Paul’s second ° 
visit to Jerusalem, referred to in the Galatian Epistle, with the famine 
visit of the Acts, thus leaving open the possibility that Galatians is the 
earliest of the Epistles ; and in explaining the difficulties of the Pastorals 
by assuming that they are ‘general treatises for the guidance of the 
Church’ written by some ‘ devoted disciple’ of St Paul. He is, however, 
not ‘entirely confident’ in assigning ‘ Ephesians’ to St Paul. 

The section of the book which deals with the Doctrine of St Paul is 
much open to criticism. _Dr McNeile says that St Paul ‘contributed 
a system of thought, not constructed out of our Lord’s words, but built 
upon the foundation of His risen and glorified Person’; and that his 
religious beliefs were determined by two main factors, (1) instruction by 
others, training, tradition, environment, (2) immediate personal experi- 
ence. This means that St Paul’s theology can be explained from his 
upbringing, his personal experience, and his conception of the Person 
of the Risen Christ. It would seem, however, that the foundation of 
his whole theology is the experience of Christians as a whole, and of his 
converts in particular; his own experience illustrating and to some 
extent typifying the experience of others. It is this experience as 
a whole which St Paul in all his writings is endeavouring to explain, 
and which drives him to his Christology. St Paul does not, in point of 
fact, work primarily from the Person of the Risen Christ to the power 
of the Spirit, but from the Spirit to the Risen Christ--that is, to his 
Christology, and ultimately to, his theology. The experience of real 
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Justification and Sanctification is fundamental to St Paul, and his criti- 
cism of the Law, his quarrel with the orthodox Jews and with the 
judaizing Christians, his belief in Christian immortality and in the 
ultimate redemption of the world, in fact his whole Christology and 
Theology spring from Sanctification as an actual fact in Christian 
experience. The importance of St Paul’s Epistles lies in his clear 
recognition of what is involved in such experience, and because of this 
he modifies and developes the popular Christian tradition of his time, 
and especially primitive Christology. It would seem impossible to 
explain St Paul’s theology either merely from his personal experience, 
or from the beliefs about the Person of Christ which were current among 
Christians, and with which he at first seems to have been satisfied. 
The developement in St Paul’s theology is due to the active justifying 
and sanctifying work of the Spirit among his converts. Dr McNeile 
has not stated this clearly, and, though his whole method of treatment 
really presupposes it, he at times definitely denies it. Speaking of the 
translation of Christians from this old non-spiritual condition, he says, 
‘St Paul’s thought at this point was influenced neither by Jewish nor 
Greek thought, but solely by his own spiritual experience’. The root of 
this misunderstanding, as it would appear, of the basis of St Paul’s 
doctrine lies in the author’s persistent qualification of Christian righteous- 
ness by the use of the word ‘potential’. He says that the ‘ Christian is 
potentially, proleptically righteous’. From one point of view this 
is obviously true ; but the power of St Paul’s Gospel lay just in the fact 
that he could describe the righteousness of the Christians in unqualified 
terms. By the gift of the Spirit of Christ Christians were made actually 
righteous, though of course he had to add that such justification could 
be lost, and involved growth in sanctification. When Dr McNeile says 
‘ If the consequence of the transference of the Christian into the new 
family in Christ is potential righteousness, the consequence of the birth 
of the human race in Adam is potential sin’, he not only emasculates 
St Paul’s Gospel by intruding the word ‘ potential ’, but undermines the 
foundation upon which St Paul’s theology is built. 

It is to be hoped that Dr McNeile will publish a fuller account of 
St Paul’s theology than is contained in the present book. Even, how- 
ever, as it stands in its present condensed form, the collection of the 
important doctrinal passages, and the headings under which the material 
collected is divided, is of great value to the student of St Paul’s theology. 
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The Faith of the New Testament, by the Rev. ALEXANDER NairnE, D.D. 


(Longmans, Green & Co., 1920.) 


THE appearance of this volume is a sign of the refusal of the modern 
New Testament scholar to be confined within the limits of literary and 
historical criticism, and of the recognition that the true aim of New 
Testament scholarship, at any rate for the present, is to describe and, 
as far as possible to analyse, the religion of the early Christians. | 
Dr Nairne characterizes this as ‘a renascence of the Spirit through the 
renewal of the letter’, because the description which he gives of 
the ‘ Faith of the New Testament’ has only been made possible by the 
renewal of accurate literary and philological scholarship. His sketch of 
the various stages in the developement of primitive Christianity, from 
the Galilean Gospel of the Son of Man and the Kingdom of God, 
through the Gospel as interpreted by St Paul, and as vindicated by the 
authors of the First Epistle of St Peter, of the Hebrews, and of 
the Apocalypse, to the Gospel of St John, as the ‘ metaphysic of the 
Word’, is based upon a masterly power of literary analysis, and an easy 
familiarity with critical problems. The chief value of the book lies in 
the author’s clear grasp of his method, and for this reason it deserves 
to be widely read. The book contains a large number of foot-notes, 
from which a most valuable bibliography could be compiled. 

And yet, on putting down the book, one wonders whether Dr Nairne 
has in fact described the ‘Faith of the New Testament’. Has he 
described a Faith which did in fact redeem men from sin, and form 
them into a community which stood to the outside world as Light to 
Darkness, and which could lead to the history of the martyrs in the 
centuries which followed? Primitive Christianity would appear to have 
been cruder than Dr Nairne allows, both in its eschatology and in its 
sacramentalism ; and it was just in its fearless crudeness that much of 
its missionary power lay. Dr Nairne seems to have been deeply influ- 
enced by modern as well as ancient idealist philosophy, and this may 
be a weakness rather than a source of strength when dealing with the 
beginnings of Christianity ! 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, edited by A. Natrng, D.D. ‘ Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges.’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 1917.) 

THe author is thoroughly at home in his subject, and his book is 
a model of scholarship and insight. The introduction to the book 
is divided into five sections : (i) Plan and analysis of the Epistle ; (ii) 
History of the reception, criticism, and interpretation of the Epistle ; 
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(iii) the theology of the Epistle ; (iv) the text of the Epistle: (v) the 
style of the Epistle. This is followed by the Greek text and notes. 
The notes contain a running paraphrase of the text. 

Dr Nairne holds strongly that the Epistle is not a general homily for 
Christians, but that it was written to a definite group of educated 
Christians, who had in the near future to make an important decision ; 
he suggests that it may have been written at the time of the outbreak of 
the war between Rome and the Jews, and was addressed to a little 
group of Hellenistic-Jewish friends, calling upon them to be loyal to 
Jesus Christ whom they worship, but as yet imperfectly, and to break 
with Judaism. 

In discussing the relation between the Epistle and the letter of 
Clement to the Christians, the author raises the interesting question as 
to how far the language of both are influenced by the ‘ Eucharistic 
service they know’, this he thinks to be at present only a fancy, which, 
however, further examination might raise to a possibility. Here he 
touches upon what would seem to be the most important field of modern 
New Testament study—the relation between the New Testament writers 
and popular Christian belief and practice. Is not the suggestion worth 
consideration, that the Christians were making use of very crude 
sacrificial language, and that both St Paul and the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are interpreting and correcting this language? In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the author preserves the current terminology, 
but his conception of the work of the Ascended Christ can only with 
difficulty be thus confined. 

E. C, Hoskyns. 


An Introduction to Old Testament Study for Teachers and Students, by 
E. Basit Repiicu, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., 1920.) 


Every one who is interested in the religious education of children in 
our schools, and particularly those who come closely into contact with 
its difficulties and the brave, though often misguided, efforts that are 
made to meet them, will be grateful to Mr Redlich for this book. 
Short as it is, it is complete and clear. He gives the results of modern 
research in a form which any intelligent student will at once recognize 
as genuinely helpful. , The whole treatment of the subject is sympathetic 
and judicious, and calculated to give a healthy tone to Bible study. 

The simple construction of the book is a great asset. It brings out 
clearly the main idea of developement in revelation. The examples for 
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detailed study, given alongside, are carefully and wisely selected, and 
even a choice from among them will serve to support the general state- 
ments, and give understanding to the reader. 

A book such as this serves two purposes equally well. It meets the 
need of the teacher who has not a great deal of time at his disposal for 
study, and wants some logical basis on which to answer the very logical 
questions of the children. And again, for those who are to give more 
time to the detailed study of the Bible, it is a concise and yet suggestive 
presentation of the whole purpose of criticism, and should stimulate 
and promote a keen interest in further investigation. 

As one who has been engaged for many years in attempting to teach 
those who are to be teachers to teach the Bible, I hope that this book will 
have a wide circulation, among teachers first perhaps, because of their 
immediate practical difficulty, but also among many others who do not 
always realize as they should their need of help in reading the Bible. 


E. WATERHOUSE. 


NOTE 


The Hon. Secretary of the ‘ Anglo-American University 
Library for Central Europe’ (Mr B. M. Headicar, London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 2) writes that, 
among the periodicals for which he has received a pressing 
demand, the Journal of Theological Studies is frequently men- 
tioned, and that any numbers of it published during the war, 
which their possessors feel they can dispense with, would be 
most gratefully welcomed by him for presentation to one of 
the University Libraries on the continent. 
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